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FROM  THE  AUTHORS  TO  THE  TEACHER. 


This  series  of  Readers  is  the  result  of  the  practical  experience  of  many 
years.  The  books  can  be  used  in  the  same  ways  as  other  Readers,  but  the 
following  suggestions  may  be  of  value  to  some. 

The  Phonic  Method  to  he  continued. — Though  it  has  been  found  that  the 
phonic  method  gives  the  pupil  a  better  mastery  of  “hard  ”  words  than  any 
other,  yet  at  this  stage  of  his  progress  he  has  still  many  obstacles  to  over* 
come.  To  meet  these  with  advantage,  his  knowledge  of  the  “  power  of  let¬ 
ters  ”  mu3t  be  extended  and  perfected.  He  must  continue  to  spell  words 
by  sound,  and  note  silent  letters.  His  attention  must  be  directed  to  peculiar 
combinations  of  letters  by  which  given  sounds  are  represented.  The  “  Table 
of  Sounds,”  page  209,  should  become  as  familiar  to  the  child  as  his  letters. 

Reading- Matter—  Acquiring  additional  power  over  new  words  as  he  be¬ 
comes  more  familiar  with  the  diacritical  marks,  the  pupil  will  advance  with 
rapidity  and  confidence.  His  principal  task  now  is  to  learn  to  read  with  a 
pleasant  voice  and  ready  expression.  With  a  special  view  to  this,  the 
pieces  have  been  made  child-like  and  simple  in  thought,  style,  and  spirit. 
Though  the  words  are  longer  than  those  which  are  used  in  other  Readers  of 
the  grade,  they  will  be  found  no  more  difficult  to  understand.  They  are 
expressive  of  the  thoughts  of  children,  and  should  be  made  a  part  of  every 
child’s  vocabulary. 

Reading-Lessons. — Except  for  purposes  of  special  drill,  the  pieces  should 
be  read  as  wholes ,  in  order  that  a  keen  interest  in  the  reading-lessons  may 
be  excited  and  sustained.  Interest  on  the  part  of  the  pupil  will  supersede 
the  necessity  of  much  labor  on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 

The  Words  in  Columns  at  the  head  of  the  reading-lessons  are  intended  to 
be  studied  for  spelling,  pronunciation,  and  meaning,  before  the  lesson  is 
read.  The  diacritical  marks  can  not  be  thoroughly  learned  except  by  prac¬ 
tice  in  marking  words.  The  best  means  of  making  sure  that  a  child  com¬ 
prehends  the  true  meaning  of  a  word  is,  to  require  him  to  use  it  in  a  sen¬ 
tence  of  his  own. 

Language-Lessons. — Every  reading-lesson  should  be  accompanied  by  an 
oral  language-lesson  both  upon  the  reading-matter  of  the  lesson  and  upon 
the  picture.  In  these  conversations  the  children  should  be  required  to  use, 
in  proper  relations,  the  difficult  words  of  the  lesson.  As  any  suggestions 
for  oral  language-lessons  must,  in  this  grade,  be  for  the  teacher  alone,  it 
has  not  been  deemed  advisable  to  insert  them  in  the  child’s  book.  In  the 
written  language-work,  pains  have  been  taken  not  to  make  the  exercises 
tiresome  to  the  pupil  or  bui'densome  to  the  teacher.  When  desired,  they 
can  be  extended.  If  faithfully  practiced,  they  will  prove  to  be  fruitful  in 
the  best  results  of  education. 

“  Hoio  to  Read .” — The  lessons  so  headed  present  the  most  important 
principles  of  good  reading,  in  so  simple  a  way  that  they  can  be  readily  un¬ 
derstood  by  even  a  child.  Being  made  reading  exercises,  they  will  not  be 
neglected,  as  lessons  upon  elocution  usually  are  when  inserted  as  separate 
articles,  or  by  way  of  an  “  Introduction.”  They  should  be  read  and  reread, 
till  the  pupils  become  familiar  with  their  contents,  and  their  instructions 
should  be  followed  in  the  succeeding  lessons. 

The  Spelling-Lessons. — The  attention  of  the  teacher  is  called  particularly 
to  the  manner  of  reciting  a  spelling-lesson,  which  is  given  on  page  206. 
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LESSON  I  . 


sh&g'-gy  pleaded 

trou'-§er§  les'-song 
morn'-ing  al-lowed' 


teach'-er  w&g'-ging 
mer'-ridy  whis'-pered 
cMr-dren  .  im-der-stood' 


BOB  BROWN’S  DOG. 

Little  Bob  Brown  bad  a  fine  large  dog,  named 
Bover.  Bob  and  Bover  were  great  friends,  and 
used  to  play  together  nearly  all  day  long. 
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When  Bob’s  sixth  birthday  came,  he  had 
to  go  to  school.  Bob  was  glad  to  go,  but  he 
was  very  sorry  to  leave  Bover  at  home.  When 
the  time  to  start  came,  he  put  his  arms  around 
the  dog’s  shaggy  neck  and  whispered  something 
in  his  ear.  He  would  not  tell  what  it  was,  but 
ran  merrily  off  to  school. 

After  school  had  been  in  session  about  an 
hour,  a  great  dog  came  and  stood  at  the  front 
door,  and,  as  soon  as  he  had  a  chance,  slipped 
into  the  hall.  He  walked  about  through  the 
halls,  and  up  and  down  the  stairs,  smelhng  at 
everything  he  came  to. 

It  happened  that  nobody  saw  him,  for  all  the 
teachers  and  pupils  were  in  their  rooms,  busy 
with  their  lessons.  At  last  Bover — for  it  was 
he — came  to  a  little  cap  and  coat  that  he  knew. 
“  Ha !  ha !  ”  thought  he  to  himself,  “  these  are 
my  little  master’s.” 

So  he  took  them  in  his  mouth  and  walked  in 
at  the  open  door  of  one  of  the  school-rooms,  and 
there  he  saw  Bob.  He  walked  up  to  him,  wag¬ 
ging  his  tail,  and  looking  very  glad. 

He  laid  Bob’s  cap  and  coat  in  his  lap,  and  then 
took  hold  of  his  trousers  with  his  teeth  and 
began  pulling  him.  This  was  his  way  of  saying, 
i£  Come  on,  Bob  !  let  us  go  home.” 
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Little  Bob  was  so  pleased  to  see  Rover 
tliat  lie  forgot  where  lie  was.  He  threw  his 
arms  around  him,  and  said,  right  out  in  school, 
“I  knew  you  would  come  for  me,  you  dear  old 
doggie !  ” 

All  the  children  laughed,  and  the  teacher 
laughed  too.  Then  she  told  Bob  that  he  might 
take  his  dog  home. 

What  do  you  think  it  was  that  Bob  had 
whispered  to  Rover  that  morning  ?  Do  you  be¬ 
lieve  that  Rover  understood  him  ? 


Copy  the  following  story ,  and  write  words  in  place 
of  the  dashes : 


no  v  EE. 

Rover  was  — . 

He  followed - to  school. 

In  the  hall  he  found  Bob’s  k - and - .  He  took 

■"jfx/  /  /  7.  f  '  7  ft* 

— ^ —  to  Bob  and  made  = - come  home - -  him. 

I  ■  ' 

Was  not - a  fine  dog  ? 


LESSON  II. 

talk'-ing  ex-gept'  bas'-ket 

Mng'-ing  pieg'-e§>  sftp'-per 

h&p'-p^ng  fel'-low  sen'-tenge 


se&re 

brook 

laughs 
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FISHING 

This  boy  and  the  little  girl  with  him  are 
going  a-fisliing.  Just  back  of  their  house  is  a 
brook,  with  fish  in  it. 

The  little  girl’s  name  is  Annie,  and  her  broth- 
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er’s  name  is  James.  -  When  Annie  went  with 
James  last  week,  he  made  lier  keep  very  still, 
and  would  not  let  her  speak  a  word,  for  fear  she 
might  scare  the  fish  away. 

Annie  is  very  fond  of  talking,  and  when  she 
has  to  be  still  for  a  long  time  she  gets  sleepy  and 
dull.  She  does  not  intend  to  go  to  sleep  this 
time,  for  she  has  her  doll  with  her,  and  some 
pieces  of  cloth  in  her  pocket ;  and  she  means  to 
make  a  dress  for  her  doll  while  James  catches 
fish. 

But  the  sun  is  very  warm,  and  the  woods  be¬ 
hind  them  are  very  still ;  and  nothing  happens, 
until  James  gets  a  bite,  and  draws  out  the  line 
with  a  fish  hanging  on  the  hook. 

Then  James  takes  the  fish  off  the  hook  and 
puts  it  into  the  basket,  and  says :  “  This  is  a  fine 
fellow!  We  will  ask  mother  to  fry  him  for 
supper.” 

Annie  feels  very  sorry  for  the  poor  little 
fish,  which  can  not  live  out  of  the  water ;  but  she 
thinks,  “  How  can  we  have  fish  to  eat,  if  we  do 
not  catch  them  ?  ” 

Then  she  listens  to  a  big  bee  flying  by  and 
saying  “  Buzz,  buzz,”  until  he  settles  on  a  flower. 

She  lays  her  head  on  the  grass,  and  thinks 
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she  will  watch  that  noisy  bee,  just  to  see  how 
long  it  wdll  take  him  to  get  all  the  honey  out  of 
that  flower. 

But,  before  he  gets  through,  Annie  falls  fast 
asleep.  James  laughs,  and  when  his  basket  is 
full  of  fish  he  says  “  Buzz !  ”  in  Annie’s  ear,  and 
she  wakes  up.  Then  he  puts  on  her  hat  for  her, 
picks  up  her  doll,  and  they  go  home  to  supper. 

Write  answers  to  the  following  questions ,  and  let  each 
answer  he  a  complete  sentence  : 

Whom  do  you  see  in  this  picture  ? 

What  is  Annie  carrying  ? 

What  is  James  carrying? 

What  kind  of  a  road  are  they  walking  in? 

What  kind  of  a  wall  is  beside  the  road  ? 

Are  they  going  up-hill,  or  down-hill  ? 


LESSON  III. 

HOW  TO  READ.* 

I. 

By  this  time  you  have  learned  to  recognize  at 
sight  a  great  many  short  words,  and  some  long 

*  Inasmuch  as  these  lessons  are  somewhat  difficult,  it  will  be  well  for 
the  teacher  to  read  and  explain  them  to  the  class  before  requiring  them  to 
be  read  by  the  pupils. 
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ones.  Yon  have  learned  how  to  spell  those  words 
both  by  sound  and  by  letter.  You  have  learned 
yet  more,  and  that  is,  how  to  divide  the  long 
words  into  their  syllables. 

Now,  of  what  use  is  it  for  you  to  learn  to 
divide  a  word  into  its  syllables  \ 

You  learn  to  divide  a  word  into  its  syllables,  so 
that  you  may  know  how  to  pronounce  it  correctly. 

Here  is  a  word  which  you  all  know — “  dan¬ 
delion.”  When  you  first  studied  that  word,  you 
learned  that  the  first  syllable  was  “  dan,”  and  the 
next  “  de,”  and  the  next  “  li,”  and  the  next  “  on.” 

But,  now  that  you  hnow  the  word,  do  you 
still,  when  you  pronounce  it,  say  “  dan,”  and  then 
stop,  and  start  again  and  say  “de,”  then  stop 
again,  and  then  say  “  li,”  and  then  “  on  ”  ? 

Oh,  you  do  not  ?  W ell,  then,  how  do  you  say  it  ? 

Yes,  you  speak  all  the  syllables  together  as 
one  word — “  dandelion.” 

Just  so,  in  reading  a  group  of  words ,  you 
must  first  know  how  to  pronounce  all  the  words 
in  the  group,  and  then  you  must  put  those 
words  together  and  read  them  all  as  one  say¬ 
ing ,  one  idea ;  as:  This -is -my -book.  This -is* 
our  -  school  -  room.  Is  -  that  -  your  -  pretty  -  doll  \ 
Where  -  have  -  you  -  been  -  to-day  \ 
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When  yon  read  a  column  or  line  of  words,  in 
order  to  learn  how  to  pronounce  them  or  to  rec¬ 
ognize  them  quickly  at  sight,  that  is  mere  word- 
reading.  But  when  you  read  a  group  of  words 
put  together  so  as  to  make  sense,  that  is  sense - 
reading. 

If  you  wished  to  say  to  me,  “  This  is  our  school¬ 
room,”  you  would  not  say  “  This,”  and  then  stop, 
and  start  again  and  say  “is,”  and  then  stop,  and 
start  again  and  say  “  our,”  and  then  “  school,”  and 
then  “  room  ” ;  but  you  would  say  the  words  so 
that  they  would  all  flow  together,  and  make  what 
we  may  call  one  s^^-word. 

If  you  do  not  know  all  the  words  in  a  sense- 
word,  you  must  study  them  until  you  do  know 
them.  Just  as  you  study  the  syllables  of  a  word 
in  order  to  pronounce  that  word  correctly,  so  you 
must  study  the  words  of  a  sense-word  in  order  to 
pronounce  it  correctly.  As  you  pronounce  the 
syllables  together  to  make  a  word,  so  you  must 
speak  the  words  together  to  make  the  longer 
sense-word. 


Copy  the  foUoioing  words  and  divide  them  into  their 
syllables : 

forgot 
playfellow 


flattering 

beautiful 


remember 

understood 
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Put  the  following  words  together  so  as  to  make  one 
sense-word : 

A  flew  tree  beautiful  out  robin  the  of. 


twig§ 

dfte'-tor 

squeeze 

nest'-led 


LESSON  IV. 

sen'-si-ble 
be-eauge' 
chim'-ney 
mis'-chief  (-chif) 


to-geth'-er 

play'-mates 

some'-times 

se&m'-pered 


DR.  WIGS  AND  DR.  TWIGS. 


Once  there  were  three  little  playmates,  a 
baby  boy,  a  baby  dog,  and  a  baby  cat.  “  Baby,” 
“ puppy,”  and  “kitty,”  people  called  them. 
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The  baby’s  name  was  Harry,  the  puppy’s 
name  was  Wigs,  and  the  kitty’s  name  was  Twigs. 
The  pnppy  was  called  Wigs  because  his  hair  was 
so  curly  around  his  ears  and  eyes  that  it  looked 
like  a  curly  wig. 

The  kitten’s  name  was  Twigs  because  it  took 
so  many  little  twigs  to  keep  her  out  of  mischief. 
They  were  three  little  friends,  and  three  little 
rogues,  and  they  all  lived  in  the  same  house. 


They  ran  and  scampered  all  day  long,  and 
used  to  chase  each  other  about  the  house  until 
they  were  all  so  tired  they  had  to  stop  and  rest. 
Twigs  chased  Wigs,  and  Wigs  chased  Twigs,  and 
Harry  chased  them  both;  and  once  in  a  while 
mamma  would  chase  them  all. 
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Sometimes  Harry  would  fall  down  and  hurt 
himself ;  sometimes  Wigs  would  bite  him  too 
bard,  or  Twigs  would  scratch  too  deep. 

Sometimes  Harry  would  strike  Wigs  too  bard 
or  squeeze  Twigs  too  tight ;  and  sometimes  Twigs 
would  cuff  Wigs,  or  Wigs  would  bite  Twigs.  So 
they  all  used  to  get  hurt. 

When  Harry  was  hurt  be  would  cry,  “  Ob  ! 
ob !  ”  When  Twigs  was  hurt  she  would  cry,  “  Me¬ 
ow  !  meow  !  ”  When  Wigs  was  hurt  be  would 
cry,  “  Ki !  Id !  ”  And  when  they  all  were  hurt  to¬ 
gether,  and  all  cried  together,  you  could  not  tell 
what  they  did  say,  the  voices  got  so  mixed  up. 

Harry  slept  in  a  little  bed,  Wigs  slept  in  a 
basket,  and  Twigs  cuddled  up  to  the  warm  chim¬ 
ney  on  a  soft  mat. 

Twigs  slept  with  one  eye  open  to  see  what 
Wigs  was  about,  and  Wigs  slept  with  one  eye 
open  to  see  what  Twigs  was  about;  but  Harry 
slept  with  both  eyes  shut  tight,  like  a  sensible 
baby,  and  did  not  trouble  himself  to  know  what 
anybody  was  about. 

One  day  Harry  was  sick  and  could  not  play, 
but  had  to  lie  in  his  bed  all  day.  Wigs  missed 
his  little  friend,  and  Twigs  looked  sober  because 
Wigs  did. 
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They  tried  to  play  together,  but  could  not, 
and  at  last  both  went  to  Harry’s  room,  where 
Harry  was  fast  asleep  in  bed. 

Wigs  jumped  up  and  nestled  on  one  side  of 
him,  and  Twigs  jumped  up  and  nestled  on  the  oth¬ 
er  side  of  him,  and  soon  they  were  both  asleep. 

By-and-by  mamma  came  into  the  room,  and 
there  she  found  them  all  asleep.  When  Harry 
waked  up,  the  doctor  said  he  was  much  better, 
and  that  perhaps  the  coming  of  Wigs  and  Twigs 
did  him  good.  After  that  the  puppy  and  kitten 
were  always  called  “  Dr.  Wigs  ”  and  “  Dr.  Twigs.” 

Copy  the  title  and  the  first  paragraph ,  carefully 
putting  in  all  the  capitals ,  commas ,  and  periods. 

Write  sentences  containing  these  abbreviations : 

Dr.  Mr. 
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LESSON  V. 


throats 

rea'-§on 

bush'-e§ 

eon-geit' 


stretch 

dain'-ty 

brisk'-ly 

pr6m'-ise 


h&av'-^n 
with -out' 
or'-chard 
inis-takes' 


BY  THE  BROOK 


‘‘It  is  spring,  mother.  The  ice  is  all  gone, 
and  the  brook  in  the  orchard  is  running  briskly 
along.  May  we  go  there  to  play,  mother  ?  ” 

“Yes,  children,  if  yon  will  promise  to  keep 
your  eyes  open,  and,  when  yon  come  back,  tell 
me  what  yon  have  seen.” 

“  Here  we  are — back  again,  mother  !  And 
what  do  yon  think  we  saw?  We  saw  birds 
praying.” 

“  Oh,  no,  mother !  Albert  mistakes.  They 
were  not  praying ;  they  were  giving  thanks. 
This  is  the  way  it  was :  They  hopped  from  the 
bnshes  down  to  the  ground.  There  were  two  of 
them,  mother,  and  they  were  robins. 

“  Then  they  hopped  along  to  the  edge  of  the 
water,  stopping  every  minute  to  look  at  ns.  But 
we  kept  very  still — didn’t  we,  Albert?  Then 
they  stuck  just  the  tips  of  their  dainty  bills  into 
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the  water,  and  drank ;  and  every  time  they  took 
a  sip  they  raised  their  heads  and  looked  up  to 
heaven.  I  think  they  were  giving  thanks  for  the 
water ;  were  they  not,  mother  ?  ” 


“  My  darling,  no  doubt  the  little  birds  were 
very  thankful  for  the  water  to  drink ;  but  that 
is  not  the  reason  they  raised 
their  heads  every  time  they 
took  a  sip. 

“  It  is  this  :  birds  can  not 
drink  as  we  do,  and  as  horses 
do.  They  fill  them  bills  with 
the  water,  and  then  raise 
their  heads  and  stretch  up 


their  necks  so  that  the  water  may  run  down  their 
throats.  But  that  was  a  very  pretty  conceit  of 
yours  about  their  giving  thanks  to  God,  and  I 
am  glad  you  thought  of  it.” 
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Write  answers  to  the  following  questions ,  and  let  the 
answers  be  complete  sentences : 

Where  was  the  brook  ? 

How  was  the  brook  running  ? 

What  did  the  children  see  by  the  brook  ? 

How  do  birds  drink  ? 


LESSON  VI. 

joy  '  totich  thrush  sit '-ting 

look  know  mer'-ry  med'-dle 

•  hush  brown  un-less'  sing'-ing 

THE  BROWN  THRUSH. 

There’s  a  merry  brown  thrush  sitting  up  in  a  tree ; 
He’s  singing  to  me  !  he’s  singing  to  me  ! 

And  what  does  he  say,  little  girl,  little  boy  ? 

“  Oh  !  the  world’s  running  over  with  joy  ! 

Hush  !  look  !  in  my  tree 
I’m  as  happy  as  happy  can  be.” 

And  the  brown  thrush  keeps  singing,  “  A  nest  do 
you  see, 

And  five  eggs  hid  by  me  in  the  big  cherry-tree  ? 
Don’t  meddle,  don’t  touch,  little  girl,  little  boy, 

Or  the  world  will  lose  some  of  its  joy  ! 

Now  I’m  glad  !  now  I’m  free  ! 

And  I  always  shall  be, 

If  you  never  bring  sorrow  to  me.” 
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So  the  merry  brown  thrush  sings  away  in  the  tree. 
To  yon  and  to  me — to  yon  and  to  me ; 

And  he  sings  all  the  day,  little  girl,  little  boy  : 

“  Oh,  the  world’s  running  over  with  joy  ! 

But  long  it  won’t  be — 

Don’t  yon  know  ?  don’t  yon  see  ? — 
Unless  we’re  as  good  as  can  be.” 


Copy  a  line  of  this  poem  which  has  in  it  two  excla¬ 
mation-points  ( ! ). 

Copy  a  line  which  has  in  it  two  question-marks  ( ? ). 
Commit  the  first  stanza  to  memory. 


LESSON  VII. 

signs 

strolled 

edo'-ing 

judge 

e-l&v'-m 

f&m'-i-ly 

whole 

stir'-ring 

im-^g'-ine 

brgath 

mo'-tion§ 

dove'-eftte 

ex-g&pt' 

sh&T-owg 

p&t'-ter-ing 

NOBODY  AT  HOME. 

This  is  a  very  still  picture.  There  is  no  liv¬ 
ing  thing  in  it  except  the  birds,  and  no  motion 
except  their  flying  and  walking.  Even  the  old 
oak-tree  seems  as  still  as  if  there  were  not  a  breath 
of  air  stirring. 
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It  is  a  liot  summer’s  day,  and,  from  tlie  way  in 
which  the  shadows  of  the  tree  fall  upon  the  barn, 
I  should  say  that  it  is  about  eleven  o’clock  in  the 
morning. 

I  think  it  must  be  a  Sunday  morning  too,  be¬ 
cause  everything  is  in  such  order  about  the  place, 
and  all  things  seem  to  be  quiet  and  at  rest. 

If  it  were  a  week-day,  we  should  see  some 
signs  of  life  and  work  about. 

I  judge  there  is  nobody  at  home,  for,  if  there 
were,  the  barn-doors  would  be  likely  to  be  wide 
open. 

I  imagine  that  the  family  have  gone  to  church ; 
they  have  taken  the  horses  with  them,  and  the  dog 
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lias  gone  along  too.  The  cows  are  out  in  the  fields, 
and  the  chickens  have  strolled  off  to  the  woods. 

If  we  stood  on  the  ground  near  the  barn,  I 
think  we  could  not  hear  any  sounds  except  the 
pattering  of  the  doves’  feet  as  they  run  about 
upon  the  roofs,  and  perhaps  the  cooing  of  that  one 
perched  upon  the  dove-cote. 

It  may  be  that  there  is  a  bird’s  nest  in  the 
oak-tree,  and  that  we  might  hear  a  bird  singing 
in  the  tree-top ;  but  I  fancy  it  is  almost  too  hot 
for  that. 

A  quiet  Sunday  morning  in  midsummer,  and 
nobody  at  home :  this  is  what  this  picture  says 
to  me.  _ 

Write  the  name  of  each  thing  you  see  in  this  picture. 

What  does  the  picture  say  to  you  f 


LESSON  VIII. 


ger'-tain  rSad'-y 

need'-ed  buck'-le 

run'-ner§  plSag'-ant 

pl8a§'-ure  out-grown' 


un-p&cked' 

S&t'-ur-day 


aft'-er-noon 

dif'-fer-enge 


THE  NEW  SKATES. 

It  is  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon — Satur¬ 
day  afternoon,  too  ;  and  this  boy,  James  Steele,  is 
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just  ready  to  go  out  on  tlie  ice  with  his  new 
skates. 

The  fact  is,  he  has  been  at  work  on  his  old 
skates.  They  needed  new  straps,  and  one  of  the 
buckles  was  bent,  and  one  of  the  runners  was 
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loose.  What  with  going  to  the  store  for  a  buckle, 
and  hunting  up  sound  straps,  and  working  over 
that  runner,  it  was  fully  two  hours  before  the 
skates  were  ready  for  use. 

They  had  been  too  small  for  him  for  more 
than  a  year;  but  he  had  clung  to  them,  feeling 
somehow  that  it  would  never  do  for  a  boy  to  be 
without  skates. 

But  to-day,  when  his  new  pair  was  unpacked, 
James  made  up  his  mind  that  the  old  ones  should 
go  to  Jerry  Murphy,  who  lives  in  the  lane,  and 
brings  milk  every  morning.  Jerry  has  never 
owned  a  pair  of  skates  in  his  life. 

So  J arnes  went  to  work  with  all  his  might ; 
and  now,  while  he  fastens  on  his  own  shiny  ones, 
he  has  the  pleasure  of  thinking  of  Jerry  trying 
on  his  skates,  and  getting  ready  to  use  them  as 
soon  as  his  work  is  done. 

“  Oh,”  said  a  certain  little  boy,  to  whom 
I  told  this  story,  “  I  don’t  think  that  was  such  a 
great  thing  to  do !  Old  skates  that  he  had  out¬ 
grown  ! — what  good  could  they  do  him  ?  I  have 
two  pairs  up  in  the  attic,  that  I  would  just  as 
soon  have  given  away  as  not,  if  I  had  only 
thought  of  it.” 

Ah,  ha !  my  boy,  that  is  just  the  point.  You 
have  given  the  difference  between  James  and 
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yourself.  You  see,  lie  thought  of  it.  There  are 
very  many  kind  things  in  this  world  that  we 
would  just  as  soon  do  as  not,  if  we  only  thought 
of  them. 


Copy  the  sixth  paragraph ,  and  take  great  care  to  put 
in  all  the  capitals  and  marks  of  punctuation. 


LESSON  IX. 

wrapped 
broth '-erg 
beah'-ti-ful 
AmZ-pha-sis 
schobl'-house 


r5cked 
tucked 
cra'-dle 
sis'-terg 
*  be-lieve' 


pushed 
showed 
ah- way  § 
drbpped 
bl&nk'-et 


THE  STORY  OF  A  LEAF. 


I  am  only  a  leaf.  My  home  is  one  of  the  great 
trees  that  grow  near  the  school -house.  All  win- 
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ter  I  was  wrapped  up  in  a  tiny  warm  blanket, 
tucked  in  a  little  brown  cradle,  and  rocked  by 
the  winds  as  they  blew.  Do  you  not  believe 
it,  little  reader  ?  What  I  say  is 
true. 

Next  fall  just  break  off  a 
branch  of  a  tree,  and  see  wheth¬ 


er  you  can  not  find  a  leaf-bud  on  it.  It  will  look 
like  a  little  brown  knot. 


Break  it  open,  and  inside  you  will  see  some 
soft,  white  down ;  that  is  the  blanket.  The  brown 
shell  that  you  break  is  the  cradle. 

Well,  as  I  was  telling  you,  I  was  rocked  all 
winter  in  my  cradle  on  the  branch.  When  the 
warm  days  came,  and  the  soft  rains  fell,  then  I 
grew  very  fast  indeed.  I  soon  pushed  myself  out 
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of  my  cradle,  dropped  my  blanket,  and  showed 
my  pretty  green  dress  to  all  who  came  by. 

Oh,  how  glad  every  one  was  to  see  me  !  And 
here  I  am,  so  happy,  with  my  little  brothers  and 
sisters  about  me  !  Every  morning  the  birds  come 
and  sing  to  us;  the  great  sun  shines  upon  us, 
and  the  winds  fan  us. 

We  dance  with  the  winds,  we  smile  back  at 
the  bright  sun,  and  make  a  pleasant  shade  for  the 
dear  birds.  Every  day,  happy,  laughing  school- 
children  pass  under  our  tree. 

We  are  always  glad  to  see  you,  boys  and 
girls — glad  to  see  your  bright  eyes,  and  hear  you 
say,  “  How  beautiful  the  leaves  are  !  ” 

Write  answers  to  the  following  questions ,  and  let  the 
a/nswers  be  in  complete  sentences : 

What  do  you  see  in  the  first  picture  ?  In  the  second 
picture  \  What  is  each  bird  doing  ? 


LESSON  X  . 

HOW  TO  READ 
n. 

When  you  have  learned  to  know  each  syllable 
of  a  word,  and  can  give  the  proper  sound  to  each 
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letter  in  it,  yon  have  learned  mnch,  but  not  all 
that  is  necessary,  in  order  to  know  how  to  pro 
nounce  that  word  properly. 

Before  yon  can  do  this,  there  is  one  more 
thing  for  yon  to  learn : 

Listen  !  “  Pen'-cil,”  “  pen-cil'.”  Can  yon  tell 

me  the  difference  between  the  two  ways  in  which 
I  spoke  that  word  ? 

Yes;  the  first  time  I  pronounced  it  I  spoke 
the  first  paid,  or  syllable  “pen,”  with  more  force 
than  the  second  syllable,  and  the  second  time  I 
spoke  the  last  syllable,  “cil,”  with  more  force 
than  I  gave  to  the  first.  Now,  can  yon  tell  me 
which  is  the  right  way  to  pronounce  the  word  ? 
The  first  way  is  right. 

This  speaking  one  syllable  of  a  word  with 
more  force  than  is  given  to  the  others  is  called 

accent. 

And  we  say  of  the  syllable  that  is  spoken  with 
the  greater  force  that  it  is  accented. 

In  the  word  “  pen'-cil  ”  we  found  that  the  first 
syllable  should  be  accented.  In  the  word  “po- 
ta'-to  ”  we  find  that  the  second  syllable  is  accent¬ 
ed.  Yon  may  tell  which  syllables  of  these  words 
should  be  accented.  Yon  may  read  them :  Thim- 
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ble,  perhaps,  carpet,  between,  allow,  baby,  remem¬ 
ber,  forgotten,  syllable,  accented. 

In  the  first  of  these  lessons  you  were  taught 
that  a  group  of  words  making  sense  should  not 
be  read  with  a  stop  after  each  word,  thus : 
“  This,  is,  my,  book ;  ”  but  that  it  should  be  read 
in  this  way :  “  This  -  is  -  my  -  book,”  or  as  one  sense- 
word. 

You  have  learned,  also,  that  one  part  or  syl¬ 
lable  of  a  word  must  be  spoken  with  more  force 
than  the  others ;  and  you  must  now  learn  that  just 
so,  in  the  longer  sense-words ,  there  is  some  one 
word  to  be  spoken  louder,  or  with  more  force,  than 
the  rest,  to  bring  out  the  meaning  of  what  is  said ; 
as :  “  This  -  is  -  our  -  play  -  room.”  “  Did  -  you  -  see  - 
the  -  birds  ?  ”  “  Yes  ;  I  -  saw  -  them.”  “  What  - 

were  -  they  -  doing  f  ”  “  They  -  were  -  drinking .” 

This  louder  tone  on  a  word  in  a  group  of 
words  is  called  emphasis  /  as  :  “  This  -  is  -  our  - 
school  -  room.”  That  it  is  a  room  is  not  all  that 
you  need  to  tell  us.  There  are  many  kinds  of 
rooms  in  the  world ;  and  so  you  must  emphasize 
“  school,”  in  order  to  tell  us  just  what  kind  of  a 
room  it  is. 

When  such  words  are  read  louder  than  the 
rest — that  is,  when  they  are  emphasized — the  true 
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meaning  of  what  is  said,  or  read,  is  forced  upon 
our  notice. 

Tlie  extra  force  with  which  we  speak  one  part 
of  a  word  is  called  accent . 

The  extra  force  with  which  we  speak  one  part 
of  a  sense-word  is  called  emphasis. 

In  writing  and  printing,  the  accent  of  a  word 
is  marked  by  having  this  little  sign  (')  placed 
over  the  syllable  that  is  to  be  sounded  with  the 
greater  force. 

The  emphasis  of  a  word  in  a  sentence  is 
marked,  in  writing,  by  having  a  line  drawn  under 
it ;  and  in  printing,  by  having  the  word  printed 

in  italics. 


Copy  the  following  woi'ds,  divide  them  into  their  syl¬ 
lables ,  and  marl  the  accented  syllables : 

Inkstand,  baker,  syllable,  behave,  awaken,  remind, 
real,  America,  believe,  Columbus. 

Copy  the  following  sentences ,  and  draw  a  line  under 
the  words  which  you  think  should  be  emphasized : 

I  read  in  the  “  Third  Header  ”  now.  Can  you  spell 
every  word  in  the  lesson  ? 

Albert  says  there  was  but  one  robin  in  the  bush,  but 
I  think  there  were  two. 
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LESSON  XI. 

doe§  e&r'-ry.  *  straight  pud'-ding 

bites  bound  drift'-ed  pump'-kin 

■sleigh  springs  through  ex-treme'-ly. 

THANKSGIVING-DAY. 

Over  the  river  and  through  the  wood, 

To  grandfather’s  house  we  go  ! 

The  horse  knows  the  way 
To  carry  the  sleigh 
Through  the  white  and  drifted  snow. 

Over  the  river  and  through  the  wood. 

Oh,  how  the  wind  does  blow ! 

It  stings  the  toes, 

And  bites  the  nose, 

As  over  the  ground  we  go. 

Over  the  river  and  through  the  wood, 

To  have  a  first-rate  play  ! 

Hear  the  bells  rinsr — 

O 

“  Ting-a-ling-dinsr  J  ” 

o  o  o 

Hurrah  for  Thanksgiving-day ! 

Over  the  river  and  through  the  wood. 

Trot  fast,  my  dapple-gray ! 

Spring  over  the  ground 
Like  a  hunting-hound, 

For  this  is  Thanksgiving-day ! 
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Over  the  river  and  through  the  wood, 

And  straight  through  the  barn-yard  gate ! 
V  e  seem  to  go 
Extremely  slow — 

It  is  so  hard  to  wait ! 

Over  the  river  and  through  the  wood — 
Now,  grandmother’s  cap  I  spy ! 

Hurrah  for  the  fun  ! — 

Is  the  pudding  done  ? — 

Hurrah  for  the  pumpkin-pie ! 


Write  a  little  story  of  your  own  about  Thanksgiving - 


day. 


LESSON  XII. 


in-deed' 

burned 

learned 

€ou§'-m 


dear'-ly 
•quar'-ter 
dang'-ing 
think '-ing 


watch -ing 
daugh'-ter 
won'-der-ful 


re-mem '-ber 


HOW  TO  WRITE  A  LETTER. 


Mrs.  Selton  sat  at  her  table,  writing  a  letter 
to  her  eldest  son,  who  was  away  at  school.  Her 
daughter  Clara,  a  little  girl  between  five  and  six 
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years  old,  was  sitting  by  the  window,  playing 
with  her  pet  kitten. 

At  last,  tired  of  play,  she  came  and  stood  by 
her  mother’s  side,  watching  the  pen  go  over  the 
paper,  and  thinking,  “  What  a  wonderful  thing  it 
is  to  write  a  letter !  ” 

Presently  her  mother  said  to  her,  “  Clara, 
would  you  not  like  to  send  a  letter  to  your 
brother  Henry  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  indeed,  mamma,  I  should  !  ” 

“  Why  don’t  you,  then  ?  ” 

“  Why,  I  can  not  write,  mamma.” 

“  I  will  write  for  you,  if  you  wish.” 

“  Oh,  do  !  That  will  be  just  the  thing !  ” 

“Now,  remember,  this  is  to  be  your  letter, 
little  daughter — not  mine.  I  will  lend  you  the 
use  of  my  hand,  but  you  must  tell  me  what  to 
say.  What  shall  I  write  ?  ” 

“  I  do  not  know.” 

“You  do  not  know — though  you  love  your 
brother  so  well !  Shall  I  find  something  for 
you  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  yes — please  !  ” 

“  Well,  then,  let  me  see  * 
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“  Oh,  no,  mamma — don’t  say  that !  ” 

“  Why  not  ?  ” 

“  Because  it  is  not  true.” 

“You  know,  then,  that  you  must  not  write 
what  is  not  true.  I  am  glad  you  have  learned  so 
much.  Remember  it  as  long  as  you  live.  Never 
write  what  is  not  true.  But  you  must  think  of 
something  that  is  true.” 

“  I  can’t,  mamma.” 

“  Well,  how  would  this  do  ? — 
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“  Why  not,  daughter  ?  It  is  true ;  I  have 
seen  that  myself.” 

“  But  it  is  so  silly !  Hemy  does  not  want  to 
know  anything  about  the  kitten  and  its  tail.” 

“  Why,  my  dear,  I  see  that  you  know  a  great 
deal  about  letter- writing.  It  is  not  enough  that  a 
thing  be  true;  it  must  be  worth  writing  about. 
Do  tell  me,  now,  something  to  say.” 

“  I  can’t  think  of  anything.” 

“  Shall  I  write  this  ?— 


“  Oh,  yes,  mamma — write  that !  Henry  loves 
.Ojeorge  dearly,  and  will  be  veiy  glad  to  know 
that  he  is  better.  That  is  just  the  thing  to 
write !  ” 

“  You  see,  Clara,  that  you  know  what  to  put 
into  a  letter,  and  the  reason  you  can  not  write  one 
is  because  you  do  not  know  how  to  make  the 
words.  As  soon  as  you  learn  that,  you  can  write 
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a  letter  to  Henry  all  alone ;  and  I  am  sure  lie 
will  be  glad  to  get  it” 


Write  a  letter  to  one  of  your  friends,  or  to  your 


teacher. 

LESSON 

XIII. 

ltoge 

brought 

-■eau'-tious  (-shus) 

per-h&ps' 

eoun'-try 

cMt'-ter-ing 

p£n'-nie§ 

e&re'-less 

by'-st&nd-er§ 

like'-ness 

squir'-rel 

men-£g'-e-rie  (-azh'-> 

THE  MONKEY  AND  THE  MIRROR. 

How  many  of  yon,  children,  ever  saw  a  monk¬ 
ey  ?  One,  two,  three,  four — there  is  no  use  count¬ 
ing  ;  you  all  have.  It  may  be  that  you  have  seen 
the  monkey  which  goes  around  with  the  organ- 
grinder,  and  wears  a  red  dress  and  a  little  red 
cap,  and  picks  up  pennies  for  the  man. 

Or,  perhaps,  you  have  seen  the  monkeys  at  a 
menagerie,  and  have  watched  them  running  and 
jumping  and  swinging  in  their  large  cages. 

But  who  of  you  ever  saw  them  wild,  living 
in  the  trees  like  the  birds,  going  where  they 
please,  and  chattering  monkey-talk  all  day  ?  Some 
little  boys  and  girls  who  live  in  a  country  far 
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away  from  here  see  them  so ;  for  monkeys  live 
in  the  woods  there,  just  as  squirrels  do  here. 

A  monkey,  whose  name  was  Jake,  lived  in 
a  cage.  There  were  a  great  many  other  monkeys 
with  him,  and  people  went  to  see  them.  One 
day  a  lady  gave  Jake  a  small  hand-glass.  This 
was  a  new  thins;  to  him.  He  did  not  know  what 
to  make  of  it.  He  looked  in  it,  and  saw — what 
do  you  think  ? — a  monkey. 


We  know  it  was  only  his  own  likeness,  but 
Jake  did  not  know  that;  he  thought  it  was  an¬ 
other  monkey.  He  didn’t  like  the  looks  of  the 
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new  monkey  very  much,  so  lie  thought  he  would 
catch  him. 

At  first  he  looked  in  the  glass,  and  then  made 
a  lunge  after  the  monkey  which  he  thought  was 
behind  it;  but,  as  he  did  not  catch  him,  he 
put  down  the  glass  and  looked  around  to  see 
where  he  was. 

“  I’m  too  careless,”  thought  Jake.  “  I  will  be 
more  cautious  the  next  time.”  So,  the  next  time, 
watching  the  monkey  in  the  glass  all  the  while, 
he  very  carefully  put  out  one  arm  and  brought 
it  slowly,  slowly  up  behind  the  glass,  and  then 
made  a  sudden  lunge  at  the  monkey. 

He  didn’t  catch  him,  and,  while  the  by-stand* 
ers  laughed,  poor  Jake  scratched  his  head,  as 
much  as  to  say,  “  It  may  be  great  fun  to  you, 
but  I  can’t  understand  how  in  the  world  that 
monkey  got  away.” 


Write  a  woi'd  which  means  the  opposite  of  small : 
of  new ;  of  wild ;  of  behind. 

Copy  the  following  sentences ,  and,  in  place  of  the 
dashes ,  write  in  each  sentence  two  words  having  opposite 
meanings : 

I  saw  a - man  and - boy. 

James  has  a - book,  while  Mary  has  an - one. 

Some  animals  are - ,  and  others  are - . 
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LESSON  XIV. 


Mp'-pT-er 
mis '-chief 
fliit'-tered 
eluck'-ing 


stu'-pid 
poult -ry 
puz'-zled 
eon-soled' 


eare'-ful-ly 

dis-tressed' 

st&g'-gered 

smoth'-ered 


HOW  JOHNNY  HELPED  THE  CHICKEN. 

It  was  the  first  time  Johnny  had  ever  been 
upon  a  farm,  and  a  happier  little  boy  you  never 
saw.  He  trotted  about  from  morning  till  night, 
among  pigs  and  cows  and  chickens  and  sheep, 
from  the  stable  to  the  meadow  and  back  to  the 
farm-yard,  and  down  to  the  duck-pond,  never 
stopping  long  enough  to  find  out  how  tired  he 
was  until  night  came. 

One  day  Johnny  went  out  by  himself  to 
the  poultry-yard.  There  he  saw  a  hen  looking 
down  into  her  nest,  and  clucking  in  a  way 
quite  painful  to  hear,  she  seemed  so  puzzled  and 
distressed. 

She  was  a  very  young  hen,  and  I  suppose 
she  did  not  quite  know  what  was  going  on 
there.  Neither  did  Johnny;  so  he  went  up  to 
see. 

What  did  he  see?  Well,  he  saw  six  large, 
yellow  eggs;  and,  when  he  looked  closer,  he  saw 
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that  a  little  bit  was  chipped  out  of  one  of  the 
eggs,  and  from  the  crack  came  a  faint  “  Peep ! 
peep !  ” 

“  Oh,  I  know  what’s  the  matter !  ”  thought 
Johnny.  “  There’s  a  little  chicken  in  that  egg, 
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and  it  wants  to  get  out,  and  its  silly  mamma 
won’t  help  it  one  bit.  Stupid  hen !  I  suppose 
she  does  not  know  any  better,  though.  Poor 
little  thing !  how  its  legs  must  ache,  all  rolled  up 
in  a  tiny  ball  like  that !  I  wonder  if  I  couldn’t 
help  it  ?  Let  me  see  !  ” 

So  Johnny  took  up  the  egg,  and  broke  off  a 
little  bit  of  the  shell. 

“  Peep !  peep  !  ”  said  the  chicken  inside,  a  lit¬ 
tle  louder. 

“He  likes  it,”  thought  Johnny,  very  much 
pleased.  “  He  must  be  almost  smothered  in 
there ;  ”  and  carefully,  very  carefully,  Johnny 
broke  the  shell  away,  piece  by  piece,  while  the 
young  mamma  clucked  and  fluttered  at  his 
feet. 

“  Now  you  just  be  still,  hen-mamma !  ”  said 
Johnny.  “I’m  not  going  to  hurt  your  little  boy 
— not  one  bit.  There,”  as  he  broke  away  the 
last  bit  of  shell — “  there’s  your  baby,  all  safe ! 
But,  O  dear — how  little  and  weak  he  is  !  ”  said 
Johnny;  for  the  chicken  could  not  use  its  legs, 
and  it  staggered  about,  and  peeped  more  than 
ever. 

Johnny  stood  and  thought. 

“Now,  hen-mamma,”  he  said,  “I’m  afraid  I’ve 
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done  mischief,  but  I  didn’t  mean  to.  I  guess  your 
little  boy  wasn’t  quite  big  enough  to  come  out  of 
his  cradle  yet.  I  can’t  put  him  back,  that’s  sure, 
because  I  can’t  put  the  shell  together  again ;  and, 
if  I  could,  I  don’t  know  how  to  curl  him  up  so 
as  to  fit  in. 

“Oh,  I  know!”  thought  Johnny;  “here’s 
just  the  thing — an  empty  tomato-can — that  will 
do.  Now  I’ll  cover  him  up  all  nicely  with 
this,  and  let  him  grow  till  to-morrow,  and  then 
I’ll  come  and  let  him  out.  He’ll  be  all  right, 
hen-mamma;  you  just  wait.  This  is  what  my 
mamma  does  with  the  flowers  she  sets  out,  so  it 
must  be  all  right.” 

So  Johnny  covered  up  the  chicken  and  went 
ofi  to  his  play ;  and  the  hen  clucked  awhile,  and 
then  remembered  her  other  eggs,  and  went  back 
to  them. 

And  the  chicken —  Well,  what  did  the  chick¬ 
en  do  ?  That  I  can  not  tell  you,  but  I  know 
what  Johnny  found  the  next  day ;  and  that  was, 
a  very  stiff  little  chicken,  with  his  toes  all  curled 
up,  and  a  dull  film  over  his  eyes.  Johnny  did 
feel  sad  then.  He  meant  to  be  so  kind  to  the 
little  thing ;  and  now —  ! 

“Well,”  thought  Johnny,  at  last,  “perhaps  it 
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would  have  grown  up  a  wicked  chicken,  and  bro¬ 
ken  its  mamma’s  heart.” 


Wr  Ate  entire  words  in  place  of  these  cont/ractions  : 

there’s  what’s  here’s  I’ll  I’ve 

he’s  we’ll  can’t  didn’t 

wasn’t  I’m  won’t 


LESSON  XV; 

HOW  TO  READ, 

m. 

In  a  former  lesson  you  learned  what  is  meant 
by  emphasis.  Now  let  us  study  the  following 
sentence,  to  find  out  why  we  use  emphasis : 

“  This  is  my  dog.” 

Suppose  some  one  should  claim  your  dog,  and 
you  wished  to  say  that  it  was  your  dog,  and  not 
his,  you  would  emphasize  the  word  “  my  ” — would 
you  not  ? — giving  the  sentence  thus  : 

“  This  is  my  dog.” 

Now,  if  he  were  to  say  it  was  not  your  dog, 
and  you  wished  to  say  you  were  certain  it  was, 
how  would  you  speak  the  sentence  ? 

“  This  is  my  dog.” 
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Yes,  you  would  put  the  emphasis  on  the  word 
“  is.” 

Suppose  several  dogs  were  near,  and  you 
should  wish  to  point  out  which  one  of  them  was 
yours,  how  would  you  speak  the  sentence  ? 

“  This  is  my  dog.” 

Yes,  you  would  emphasize  the  word  “This.” 

If  I  should  say  to  John,  “  Take  your  ‘  Reader  ’ 
from  your  desk,”  and  he,  without  thinking,  were 
to  take  some  other  book,  and  I  should  say  to  him, 
“That  is  not  your  ‘ Reader ,’”  even  if  you  did 
not  see  him,  you  would  understand,  by  the  way 
in  which  I  spoke,  that  he  had  taken  out  some 
other  book  or  thing — would  you  not  ? 

If  I  were  to  say  to  him,  “That  is  not  your 
‘Reader,’”  you  would  then  understand  that  he 
had  taken  some  other  person’s  “  Reader,”  and  not 
his  own — would  you  not  ? 

From  this  you  see  that  several  meanings  may 
be  given  to  one  sentence,  by  emphasizing  different 
parts  of  the  sentence. 

So,  in  order  to  give  the  true  meaning,  and 
have  it  understood  by  others,  you  must  empha¬ 
size  that  part  of  the  sentence  which  will  best  show 
what  is  meant.  And,  to  know  what  is  meant,  you 
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must  always  know  what  goes  before,  and  some¬ 
times  what  comes  after.  So,  you  see,  you  must 
study  your  reading-lessons. 

Read  and  emphasize  the  following  sentences, 
so  as  to  give  three  meanings  to  each : 

“  Is  this  your  hat  \  ” 

“  I  do  not  like  this  book.” 

“  Will  you  go  with  me  ?  ” 

Copy  each  of  the  above  sentences  three  times ,  and  mark 
the  emphasis  so  as  to  give  three  different  meanings  to  each 


sentence. 

LESSON 

XVI  . 

I8t'-ter§ 

twen'-ty 

queen 

eol'-ored 

d5l'-lar§ 

e&nT-mon 

pringe 

print'-ing 

wom'-an 

htm'-dred 

change 

un-known' 

ALFRED  THE  GREAT. 

Many  years  ago  there  lived  in  England  a 
boy  whose  name  was  Alfred .  His  father  was 
the  Icing.  The  son  of  a  king  or  queen  is  called 
a  prince  /  so  Alfred  was  a  prince. 

His  mother  was  a  good  woman,  and  fond  of 
hooks.  One  day  she  had  in  her  hands  a  book 
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which  had  large -letters  in  it.  The  book  was  not 
printed  like  our  books,  for  at  that  time  they  did 
not  know  how  to  print. 

All  the  letters  were  made  with  a  pen  or  a 
fo'ush.  They  were  colored  red ,  blue ,  and  gold, 
and  looked  very -pretty.  Books  were  not  very 
common  in  those  days,  and  a  fine  one  cost  a 
great  -  deal  -of-  money  ;  sometimes  one  would  be 
worth  many  -  hundred  -  dollars. 

Alfred  and  his  brother  liked  the  book  very- 
much,  and  each  wished  his  mother  to  give  it  to 
him.  But  she  said,  "I  will  give  the  book  to 
the  one  who  shall  fir st-\zan± -to -read-'\t? 

Alfred  knew  a  man  who  could  teach  him ;  so 
he  went  to  him  at  once,  and  studied -so -well  that 
he  soon  learned  to  read.  He  won  the  book,  and 
was  proud  of  it  all  his  life. 

When  he  was  twenty -three -years -old  he  be¬ 
came  King -of -England.  He  was  very  wise,  and 
did  a  great  -deal  -of-  good /  so  people  have  called 
him  Alfred -the -Great. 


Copy  the  following  sentences ,  and  in  place  of  the 
dashes  put  words  chosen  from  the  list  below : 

The  son  of  a - is  a - . 

A  hoy  whose - is  a - is  called  a - . 
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A  girl  whose - is  a - is  called  a - . 

A  prince  or  princess  is  the - of  a - or  a 


king  father  prince  boj 

queen  mother  princess  child 


a-ro§e' 
bathed 
fbl'-low 
thirst '-y 


LESSON  XVII. 

de-spl§e' 

hur'-ried 

no'-tiged 

writ'-tm 


sick'-ness 
biit'-ter-fly 
med'-i-gine 
aft '-er- ward 


COLD  WATER. 

One  warm  day  Carl  went  out  to  fly  his  kite. 
There  was  very  little  wind,  but  Carl  ran  up  and 
down  the  dusty  road,  trying  to  make  the  kite  rise 
in  the  air.  While  he  was  running,  it  would  go 
up  a  little  way ;  but,  as  soon  as  he  stopped,  down 
it  would  come  again  to  the  ground.  After  a  while 
he  became  tired  of  his  kite ;  so  he  put  it  under  a 
bush,  in  a  corner  of  the  fence. 


Then  he  saw  a  pretty  yellow  butterfly  among 
the  weeds  by  the  side  of  the  road.  He  ran  after 
it,  and  tried  to  catch  it ;  but  the  butterfly  gave 
him  a  long  chase,  and  escaped  from  him  after 
all. 
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He  was  tired  now,  and  warm  and  thirsty ;  so 
he  hurried  on  to  a  spring  which  he  knew  was  un¬ 
der  an  old  oak-tree  by  the  road-side.  Carl  found 
the  shade  of  the  tree  very  pleasant,  and  he  made 
haste  to  drink  of  the  clear,  cold  water. 
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He  stepped  out  on  a  plank  winch  was  lying 
near  the  edge  of  the  water,  and  knelt  down  to 
drink;  but,  as  he  did  so,  he  noticed  something 
written  on  the  plank.  He  stopped  to  read  it. 
Some  one  had  written  there  these  words :  “  Rest 
in  the  shade  before  you  drink,” 

“  Why  must  I  wait  ?  ”  said  Carl.  “  I  am  thirsty 
and  warm,  and  this  water  is  so  fresh  and  cool !  I 
will  rest  in  the  shade  after  I  drink;  I  am  thirsty 
now,  and  can  not  wait.”  He  drank  as  much  as  he 
wished,  and  bathed  his  hands  and  face  in  the  cool 
water ;  then  he  lay  down  to  rest. 

Soon  he  began  to  feel  very  strange.  He  was 
so  dizzy,  that  he  feared  he  was  going  to  be  ill. 
He  arose  and  hurried  home,  and  by  the  time  he 
reached  the  house  he  was  ill  indeed. 

Poor  Carl !  He  did  not  get  out-of-doors  again 
for  many  days.  The  doctor  came  to  see  him  and 
gave  him  medicine,  and  for  a  long  time  every  one 
thought  he  could  not  get  well  again;  but,  at 
last,  he  did,  and  once  more  was  able  to  go  out. 

His  father  said  to  him :  “  This  has  been  a  very 
painful  illness  for  you,  Carl ;  but  I  think  you  will 
not  again  act  so  foolishly.” 

“No,  father,”  replied  Carl;  “I  have  learned 
that  it  is  dangerous  to  drink  cold  water  when  I 
am  very  warm.  I  shall  not  do  such  a  thing  again.” 
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Copy  the  following  sentences ,  and  in  place  of  the 
dashes  write  words  chosen  from  the  list  Mow : 

think  kneel  drink  find  come 

thought  knelt  drank  found  came 

I - I  will  go  now. 

We - of  it  yesterday. 

I - water  when  I  am  thirsty. 

Mary - coffee  for  breakfast. 

He - down  to  drink. 

People  used  to - before  a  king. 

She - her  parcel  in  her  desk. 

She  can  not - it  now. 


LESSON  XVI  I  I . 


e&p'-i-tal 

b&l'-ange 

h&nd'-ful 

ped'-dler 


sue-gSss' 
brave -ly 
proud -ly 
vie'-to-ry 


edr'-riage  (-rfj) 
searge'-ly 
e^m'-ine 
shoul'-der 


a-bout' 
al'-ter§ 
be-fore' 
min'-ute  (-it) 


THE  ROUND  LOAF. 


In  a  village  in  the  country  of  France  there 
lives  a  little  boy  whose  name  is  Louis.  One 
morning  his  mother  sent  him  to  carry  a  loaf  of 
bread  to  a  gentleman  who  lives  in  the  country. 

The  loaf  that  Louis  has  to  carry  is  round,  like 
a  thick,  clumsy  ring.  It  is  about  the  size  of  the 
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wheel  of  a  baby-carriage,  and  about  as  thick  as  a 
man’s  arm.  Louis  is  a  small  boy,  a  mere  baby,  and 
the  loaf  is  a  heavy  load  for  him.  This  morning 
Louis’s  mother  has  no  one  but  him  to  send  with  it. 

He  holds  it  in  his  two  arms,  and  starts  off 
bravely ;  but  he  is  scarcely  out  of  the  town  before 
he  begins  to 
feel  tired. 

He  alters 
his  plan,  and 
tries  to  carry 
the  loaf  on  his 
head.  This  is 
capital !  He 
-  can  balance  it 
almost  as  well 
ms  John,  the 
baker’s  boy, 
himself. 

It  is  very 
odd,  though ; 
this  way  is 
tiring  too.  Louis  thinks  it  must  be  the  high-road 
that  makes  him  tired,  and  so  he  takes  the  foot¬ 
path. 

But  there  are  stones  in  the  foot-path.  Little 
Louis  falls,  and  the  loaf  falls  on  top  of  him. 
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Now  he  sits  down  on  the  loaf,  and  thinks  a 
minute  :  “  A  round  loaf — that  should  roll.  Let 

us  try.  Here 
we  are  just 
at  the  very 
place  where 
the  path  goes 
down  -  hill.” 
Hurrah  ! — a 


great  suc¬ 
cess  !  The 
loaf  sets  off 
alone,  and 
rolls  to  the 
very  bottom. 

But,  oh ! 
at  the  bot¬ 
tom  it  stops 
in  a  puddle 

and  gets  muddy.  A  brook  is  close  by,  and  with 
a  handful  of  grass  little  Louis  soon  washes  the 
loaf  clean. 

Now  he  puts  it  on  his  head  again  and  starts 
across  the  brook.  He  looks  down  at  the  fishes — 
O  dear,  there  is  the  loaf  in  the  water ! 

Louis  gets  it  out,  but  the  water  is  wet ,  and 
now  the  loaf,  too,  is  wet. 
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Louis  drives  them  away  with  his  crooked  stick, 
and  then  goes  back  to  catch  the  fishes.  He  thinks 
he  is  quite  a  hero,  to  drive  away  those  geese. 

How — wait — a  big  fish  is  going  to  bite  the 
stick ;  in  a  minute  Louis  will  have  him.  Ah  i 
the  fish  is  gone.  Louis  is  disappointed.  He  turns 


Louis  stands  it  up  against  a  stone  to  dry, 
while  he  goes  back  to  catch  the  little  fishes  with 
a  crooked  stick. 


Behind  his  back,  the  geese  come  to  examine 
the  loaf.  To  find  out  if  it  is  good,  they  peck  a 
hole  in  it. 
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around  to  take  a  look  at  his  loaf.  “  What  can 
that  ugly  dog  want  with  ray  loaf  ?  ”  Louis  throws 
a  stone,  and  the  dog  runs  away.  “  What  a  great 
victory  !  ”  thinks  Louis,  and  he  walks  proudly. 


Now  Louis  has  a  new  idea:  he  hangs  the  loaf 
on  the  end  of  the  stick,  and  carries  it  on  his 

shoulder  like  a 
peddlers  pack. 
But  it  makes 
his  little  back 
ache  to  stoop 
over  so.  He 
stands  up,  and 
the  loaf  slips 
down  to  the 
end  of  the 
stick. 

Here  is  the 
best  plan  of 
all :  by  means 
of  the  stick, 
Louis  drags  the 
loaf  along  on  the  ground  just  like  a  wagon.  At 
last  he  gets  it  to  the  gentleman’s  house. 


“  Thank  you,  little  Louis,”  says  the  maid,  as 
she  takes  the  loaf ;  “  what  a  good  boy  you 
are !  ” 
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But,  when  the  loaf  comes  to  the  table,  the 
gentleman  wonders  why  it  is  not  so  fresh  as  it 
should  be. 


Draw ,  or  describe ,  the  picture  you  ha/ve  in  your  mind 
when  you  read  the  third  paragraph ,  the  sixth ,  or  any 
others  which  you/r  teacher  may  select.  It  is  a  good  plan 
to  shut  your  eyes  while  you  are  trying  to  imagine  the 
picture. 
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month  v  'Feb'-ru-a-ry 

no'-tice  No-vem'-ber 

rhyme  (nm)  ..  Sep-tem'-ber 

thir-ty-one'  twen-ty-nine' 


twen-ty-eight' 
old-f^sh'-ioned 
gr&nd'-fa-therg 
gr&nd  '-m6th-er§ 


AN  OLD  RHYME. 

Here  is  an  old  rhyme  about  the  number  of 
days  in  each  month.  Your  fathers  and  your 
mothers,  and  your  grandfathers  and  your  grand¬ 
mothers  too,  used  to  learn  it  by  heart  when  they 
were  boys  and  girls  like  you,  and  went  to  school, 
years  and  years  and  years  ago. 

And  if  you  should  learn  it  to-day,  and  repeat 
it  at  home  to-night,  I  am  sure  it  would  make 
some  heart  glad  to  hear  again  from  your  dear 
Hps  the  old  rhyme  : 
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“  Thirty  days  hath  September, 

April,  June,  and  November; 

All  the  others  thirty-one, 

Except  the  second  month  alone, 

Which  has  but  twenty-eight  in  fine, 

Till  leap-year  gives  it  twenty-nine.” 

You  notice,  in  the  first  line,  the  word  hath  is 
used  instead  of  the  word  has.  You  wonder  why 
this  is  so.  Now,  if  you  will  read  the  line  with 
has  in  the  place  of  hath,  this  way : 

“  Thirty  days  has  September,” 

you  will  see  that  it  is  not  so  easy  to  say  as  the 
other,  because  there  are  so  many  sounds  of  s  com¬ 
ing  near  together.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons  it 
is  written  hath  /  and  another  is,  that  this  was  the 
old-fashioned  way  of  saying  it. 

The  fourth  and  fifth  lines  of  the  rhyme  are 
these : 

“  Except  the  second  month  alone, 

Which  has  but  twenty-eight  in  fine.” 

These  lines  mean  this :  The  second  month, 
which  is  February,  is  the  only  month  which  has 
only  twenty-eight  days  in  it;  and  February  has 
but  twenty-eight  days  in  fine.  What  does  in  fine 
mean?  I  will  tell  you.  In  fine  is  an  old-fash¬ 
ioned  way  of  saying,  To  come  to  t\ie  end.  I  told 
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you  this  was  an  old  rhyme,  and  you  see  that  it  has 
old-fashioned  words  in  it. 

“  Till  leap-year  gives  it  twenty-nine.” 

Ah  !  here  is  something  for  you  to  find  out. 

Copy  this  “  Old  Rhyme”  and  commit  it  to  memory. 


LESSON  XX. 

HOW  TO  READ. 

IV. 

You  know  what  is  meant  by  emphasis,  and 
why  it  is  used.  Now  I  will  show  you  how  and 
when  it  should  be  used. 

Suppose  you  should  say:  “The  sun  is  risen. 
The  sun  is  too  high,  and  it  is  too  warm  for  us 
to  walk  now.  Let  us  wait  until  the  sun  sets.” 

In  the  first  sentence  “  sun  ”  is  a  new  thing. 
Before  that,  you  were  reading  or  talking  of  some- 
thing  else;  now  you  wish  the  person  to  whom 
you  are  speaking  to  think  of  the  sun,  and  you 
emphasize  the  word  “  sun,”  in  order  to  make  him 
think  of  it. 

After  the  first  sentence,  “  sun  ”  is  not  any  lon¬ 
ger  a  new  idea,  but  the  ideas  that  the  sun  is  “  too 
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high ”  and  “ too  warm ”  for  ns  to  walk  “now” 
are  the  new  ideas  about  the  sun  which  you  wish 
the  person  to  think  of,  and  so  you  should  em¬ 
phasize  the  words  which  express  these  new  ideas. 

Now,  from  this  we  find  that  the  new  ideas  and 
new  things  spoken  of  in  a  sentence  should  be  em¬ 
phasized,  in  order  to  call  attention  to  them ;  and 
we  may  make  it  a  rule  that 

Words  expressing  new  ideas  must  be  emphasized.  ]< 

I  wish  you  to  think  out  for  yourselves  answers 
to  these  two  questions : 

What  do  we  mean  by  new  ideas  ? 

Why  do  we  emphasize  words  expressing  new 
ideas  ? 

You  may  read  the  following  sentences  as  they  ] 
are  marked,  and  answer  the  questions  below  them  : 

The  robins  have  come.  I  heard  them  singing  i 
this  morning.  Do  you  think  they  will  build  a  I 
nest  in  the  apple-tree  this  year  ? 

Why  should  “  robins  ”  be  emphasized  ?  What 
is  the  new  idea  in  the  second  sentence?  How 
many  new  ideas  in  the  last  sentence  ? 


Copy  the  following  sentences ,  and  draw  a  line  under 
those  words  which  you  think  should  be  spoken  with  more 
force  than  the  others : 
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Behind  his  back,  the  geese  come  to  examine  the  loaf. 
To  find  ont  whether  it  is  good  or  not,  they  peck  a  hole 
in  it. 

Two  young  bears  were  chained  to  a  log.  They 
looked  like  twins. 


LESSON  XXI. 


sp&t'-ter 

start'-ed 

‘elum'-gy 

lead'-ing 


;  hotel' 
heard 
-kn&ck 
ba'-sm 


fip'-ple 

chained 

keep'-er 

elimbed 


for '-ward 
friend'-ly 
e'-v^n-ing 
dount'-ain 


THE  YOUNG  BEARS. 

Two  young  bears  were  chained  to  *  a  log  near 
a  large  hotel  among  the  White  Hills.  They 
looked  like  twins.  They  were  well  fed,  and  fat. 

A  great  many  children,  and  grown  people 
too,  went  every  day  to  see  them.  When  one  of 
the  bears  would  come  forward  as  far  as  his  chain 
would  reach,  and  stand  upon  his  hind  feet,  the 
boys  and  girls  were  not  afraid  to  give  him  apples 
and  other  things  to  eat. 

It  made  the  children  laugh  to  see  these  young 
bears  at  play*  They  looked  clumsy,  but  they 
were  very  spry.  Sometimes,  when  they  played  to- 
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gether,  they  would  box  each  other’s  ears,  and  roll 
over  and  over  on  the  ground. 

And  sometimes  they  would  sit  on  the  ground 
with  their  backs  against  the  log,  and  play  with 
long  sticks,  as  boys  might  do.  But  all  the  time 
they  looked  very  wise ;  they  never  smiled  once. 
Nobody  ever  saw  a  bear  smile,  or  heard  one  laugh. 

Every  evening,  after  supper,  a  man  would  lead 
the  bears  to  the  fountain  in  front  of  the  hotel.  It 
was  amusing  to  see  them  then.  They  would  jump 
into  the  basin,  and  stand  up  and  spatter  water  at 
each  other  for  a  while ;  then  each  would  try  to 
duck  the  other. 
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Sometimes,  after  both  the  bears  had  climbed 
out  and  shaken  off  the  water,  and  seemed  to  be  as 
quiet  and  friendly  as  could  be,  suddenly  one  of 
them  would  make  a  quick  turn  and  knock  the 
other  into  the  basin,  and  try  to  keep  him  from 
getting  out. 

Once,  when  the  keeper  was  leading  them  back 
to  their  log,  one  of  them  broke  loose,  and  ran  up  a 
tree  and  sat  on  a  branch ;  but  soon  he  came  down, 
and  allowed  himself  to  be  tied  fast  to  the  log. 


Write  answers  to  the  following  questions ,  and  let  the 
answers  be  in  complete  sentences : 

How  many  bears  were  there  ? 

What  would  they  do  when  the  man  had  led  them  to 
the  fountain  ? 


LESSON  XXII. 

inch'-e§  erlp'-ple  tum'-bled  cMt'-tered 

chirped  sp&r'-row  ereat'-ure  pre§'-ent-ly 

pass'-ing  be-tween'  flut'-tered  wood'-blne 

THE  CRIPPLED  SPARROW. 

One  morning  a  little  city  sparrow,  which  had 
in  some  way  broken  its  wing,  fell  from  its  home 
in  a  tree  down  to  the  sidewalk. 
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Many  people  were  passing, 
and  the  poor  little  creature 
fluttered  and  tumbled  about, 
trying  to  get  out  of  the  way. 

His  cries  brought  other 
sparrows  around  him,  and  soon 
it  seemed  as  if  all  the  spar¬ 
rows  in  that  part  of  the  city 
had  come  to  see  what  was  the 
matter,  and  to  offer  their  help. 

Presently  two  of  the  birds 
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I  tried  to  lift  the  lame  little  fellow  by  seizing  his 
wings  in  their  bills,  bnt  that  plan  would  not 
work. 

Then  the  whole  flock  began  to  chatter  at  a 
great  rate,  and  at  last  three  or  four  flew  away. 
Soon  one  came  back  with  a  twig  about  four  inches 
long. 

This  he  dropped  before  the  lame  bird,  and 
then  two  of  the  sparrows  took  hold  of  it  with 
their  bills,  and  held  it  so  that  the  lame  one 
could  catch  hold  of  the  middle  of  it  with  his 
beak. 

This  the  little  fellow  did,  and,  as  soon  as  he 
had  taken  a  firm  hold,  the  other  two  flew  away 
with  him  between  them,  over  the  fence,  into  the 
park,  and  into  the  woodbine  which  covered  a 
great  tree  that  stood  near. 

Here  the  flock  of  friends  followed,  twittering 
and  chirping  with  great  joy;  nor  did  they  go 
away  until  they  were  certain  the  little  cripple  was 
taken  care  of.  _ 

Write  a  short  story  of  your  own  about  this  bird ,  or 
some  other  bird  that  you  know  of. 
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LESSON  XXIII. 

A  LETTER  FROM  THE  COUNTRY. 

(y^yyy^-xyyyyiy'.  dllzly^yllyyydydl^ o . ,  . 

/o.  /fyy. 


LsC'bs^lSE' 

^Tyy  d^yiy  jJ^^dddy 


Cs  y^iyLy^ytyyyl^Cyyy  yty>  y^yyAZly  yEc>  'T^o-ut^' 
czyJ  jd-zz—ty-yy  oyt?  ytyyyy  yiyyzyd^y^tzly/diyy 
(l^yiyyydZIyy  CZyUnytdy  lyy^y  CZy^.  %y\ 

<d&  yltyZylA-Iy yy^^zy. - T^y^C^yddlyy^yyl.  ^Kd  &CUt*y 


a 


T' 


(dJyyM^ 

ctl^idddy^  dyyt-^^-  czy  dyy^ty  yyrldly' 

■*l^t — A  ^ — lyyyyi'-  ~  ylyli*yz^y^£yy^'  df^y'  ydyz — zy^z^ 

dyy  LxS  Zd^o  d<.'  ^  ^  “* 


cx^y 


y^^ayz-yy^ 

tyf  a—i^iy'  y/ylyy  y^iyyyry/1' 
tsy-zyllyr — zyf — ", ^dziyy. — "T  (dciyiyly 

tyyyiydyyiy  czyiy^d^^ 

ydy?  yly_ 

Ml 

tyyliyz — -yjyy'  *~d~~ 

<y}  (y^Lyz^y  JljsJlyy 


yyf  <yy 
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Write  a  letter  to  one  of  your  friends ,  or  to  your 
teacher. 


LESSON  XXIV. 

rough  eor'-ner  bit'-ter-ly  bounded 

bright  pre-tend'  streamed  -eare'-less 

soared  miif '-fled  bun'-dled  worst'-ed  (wust'-) 

eaught  weath'-er  shout'-ing  p&s'-sen-ger 
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ELLA’S  RIDE. 

Ella  Mason  was  a  little  girl  six  years  old, 
and  quite  too  small  to  go  alone  far  from  home. 

Her  brother  George  always  took  her  to  school 
with  him ;  and  in  winter,  when  snow  was  on 
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the  ground,  he  would  put  her  on  his  sled  and  draw 
her  swiftly  over  the  smooth  road. 

Once,  when  the  weather  was  very  cold,  George 
put  her  on  the  sled,  and  wrapped  her  up  so  that 
she  could  not  move.  She  looked  like  a  red  ball 
of  worsted,  George  said ;  for  she  was  so  muffled 
up  in  a  big  red  shawl  that  she  was  quite  round, 
and  only  her  bright  eyes  peeped  out  to  let  you 
know  that  a  little  girl  was  there. 

As  the  snow  was  very  deep  that  day,  George 
found  the  sled  quite  heavy ;  so  he  called  one  or 
two  of  his  school-mates  to  help  him.  After  they 
had  gone  a  little  way  they  met  George’s  cousin, 
and  he,  too,  caught  hold  of  the  long  rope  and 
helped  to  draw  the  sled. 

Now  the  sled  seemed  very  light  indeed,  be¬ 
cause  there  were  so  many  pulling  it.  “Come,” 
said  Ralph,  “let  us  pretend  we  are  stage-horses, 
and  run  from  here  to  school  without  stopping !  ” 

Off  they  rushed,  four  strong  boys,  shouting 
and  laughing  in  great  glee,  and  the  sled  bounded 
swiftly  after  them  over  the  bright,  white  snow. 

At  first  little  Ella  thought  it  was  great  fun 
to  go  so  swiftly ;  but  she  could  not  use  her  hands 
to  hold  on,  and  she  almost  bounced  off  the  sled 
when  it  went  over  the  rough  places. 
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At  last,  when  they  had  gone  about  half-way  to 
school,  the  boys  turned  a  sharp  corner  and  rushed 
on,  never  thinking  they  had  left  poor  little  Ella 
in  a  pile  of  snow  by  the  side  of  the  road. 

There  she  sat,  and  screamed;  but  the  boys 
were  laughing  and  shouting  so  loud  that  they  did 
not  hear  her.  Then  she  cried  softly,  and  tried  to 
stand,  but  she  was  so  bundled  up  that  she  could 
not ;  so  she  sat  still  and  cried. 

The  boys  ran  on,  and  did  not  miss  Ella  at  all 
until  they  reached  the  school-house ;  then  George 
turned  to  help  her  off,  and  saw  only  the  empty 
sled. 

Oh,  how  scared  those  stage-horses  were  !  They 
took  hold  of  the  rope  once  more,  and  rushed  down 
the  road  without  saying  a  word.  In  about  five 
minutes  they  came  to  the  turn  in  the  road,  and 
saw  poor  little  Ella  sitting  in  the  snow  and  cry¬ 
ing  bitterly. 

The  boys  were  very  sorry  they  had  been  so 
careless.  George  took  her  up  tenderly  in  his 
arms,  and  wiped  away  her  tears,  saying :  “  Our 
stage  lost  its  only  passenger  in  the  snow ;  but  the 
horses  never  meant  to  leave  her  there  for  Jack 
Frost  to  catch;”  and,  placing  her  again  on  the 
sled,  the  boys  carefully  drew  her  to  the  school- 
house  door. 
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Copy  the  following  words ,  divide  them  into  their  syl¬ 
lables ,  and  marl  their  pronunciation  with  the  diacritical 
marks.  Draw  a  line  through  all  the  silent  letters.  Ex¬ 
ample :  ^rap^scL 

because  swiftly  carefully 

pulling  reached  school-house 
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yfll'-ue 

gar'-d^n 

in'-seets 

mar'-ket 


-elose'-ly 

brought 

htm'-gry 

pounged 


kitch'-en 
lib'-er-ty 
twi' -light 
walk'-ing 


search'-ing 
hedge '-h6g 
re-eov'-er-y 
gen'-er-al-ly 


TIMOTHY. 

Timothy  was  our  pet  hedgehog.  I  bought 
him  in  the  market  one  day,  brought  him  home, 
and  put  him  into  the  back  garden. 

There  he  was  at  liberty  to  wander  about  as 
much  as  he  pleased;  but  he  could  not  get  out, 
because  the  garden  was  closely  walled  in.  I  used 
to  watch  him  from  my  window,  walking  about, 
in  the  twilight,  among  the  grass  and  flowers, 
searching  for  worms  and  insects ;  and  very  useful 
was  he  to  the  plants  by  so  doing. 

When  the  dry  weather  came,  food  became 
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>carce,  and  then 
rimothy  wasted 
vitli  bread  and 
nilk  from  the 
dtchen  window, 
vhich  was  on  a 
evel  with  the 


garden-walk. 

O 


Soon  he  learned  to  know  that  when  he  was 
hungry  there  was  the  supply ;  and  often  he  would 
scratch  at  the  glass  for  his  supper,  and,  after  get¬ 
ting  it,  walk  off  to  the  garden  to  make  himself 

o  7  O 

useful. 


There  are  few  people  who  know  the  great 
value  of  hedgehogs  in  a  garden,  or  they  would 
be  more  generally  kept.  But  our  Timothy — poor 
fellow ! — came  to  a  sad  end,  in  spite  of  all  our 
care. 

One  day  a  strange  dog,  seeing  him  walking 
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about  in  search  of  his  usual  food,  pounced  on 
him,  and  bit  him.  We  had  hopes  of  his  recovery; 
but  in  a  few  days  he  died,  and  we  were  all  sorry. 


Find,  in  the  lesson,  words  and  phrases  which  mean 
the  same  as  those  in  the  list  below. 

W rite  for  each  word  or  phrase  two  sentences.  Let 
the  first  sentence  contain  the  word  or  phrase  in  the  list. 
Let  the  second  sentence  contain  the  word  or  phrase  found 
in  the  lesson.  Example : 

He  came  to  a  sad  end,  in  spite  of  our  carefulness. 

He  came  to  a  sad  end,  in  spite  of  all  our  care. 

our  carefulness  free 

looking  for  of  use 
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SECOND  LETTER  FROM  THE  COUNTRY. 

za.  /fyy. 
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/^6—V — '/c/  J^77~L ^td/’ 

'  Jdff 


/L-d 


ceJd  ,^2^^ 

/to  s^-t^L'  ^Td^cdtdtdtd^ 


/W 


£yh^ 


V^< 

ted  ^ 
d^o  ^dL-ry^t/^. 


'jL& 


rl' t^^L-dt/. 
(z^/ddt^dtd  ^dd^?r?^yd 


Write  a  letter  to  one  of  your  little  friends ,  or  to  your 
mother. 
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po'-lar 

se-vere' 

float '-ing 

prowls 

en-joys' 

eov'-ered 

sur’-fage 

clrear'-y 

thick'-est 

re'-gion§ 

div'-ing 

in&n'-ag-e§ 

sum'-mer 

foot'-ing 

O 

mount'-ain^ 

THE  WHITE  BEAR. 

Away  in  the  cold,  cold  north,  where  the 
ground  is  never  clear  of  snow,  and  where,  even  in 
summer,  mountains  of  ice  float  about  in  the  sea, 
lives  the  polar  bear. 

No  cold  is  so  severe  as  to  hurt  him,  for  he  is 
covered  with  the  thickest  of  fur.  He  walks  along 
the  fields  of  ice,  and  enjoys  the  sharp  air  as  much 
as  yon  do  the  sunshine  on  a  bright  May  morning. 

His  feet  never  slip  on  the  ice,  for  they  are  cov¬ 
ered  with  long  hair,  which  makes  his  footing  sure. 

O'  o 

If  he  find  himself  on  an  island  of  ice,  it  is  no 
matter  to  him,  for  he  can  swim.  He  swims  in  the 
water  as  fast  as  he  walks  on  the  land — now  float¬ 
ing  on  the  surface  like  a  duck,  and  now  diving 
under  like  a  fish. 

Quietly  he  prowls  about  in  search  of  food,  and 
finds  a  meal  everywhere,  though  you  might  think 
there  is  little  to  eat  in  those  dreary  regions. 
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Sometimes  lie  catches  a  seal  asleep  on  the  ice, 
or  dashes  after  one  in  the  water.  Sometimes  he 
dives  after  fish,  and  catches  even  them,  swift 
though  they  are. 

A  dead  whale  affords  him  food  enough  to  last 
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for  many  days.  And,  if  animal  food  becomes 
scarce,  lie  finds  some  mountain-side  from  which 
the  snow  is  melted,  and  feasts  on  berries ;  or,  if 
he  gets  very  hungry  indeed,  he  manages  to  make  a 
meal  of  sea-weed. 


Write  a  description  of  the  white  bear  from  ihe 
picture. 

Describe  first  his  head ,  then  his  body ,  then  his  leys , 
feet ,  and  fur. 


LESSON  XXVIII. 

HOW  TO  READ, 
v. 

I  wish  you  to  keep  in  mind  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  accent  and  emphasis. 

Accent  belongs  to  a  syllable  of  a  word,  and 
emphasis  belongs  to  a  word  in  a  sentence. 

You  have  learned  that,  when  you  wish  to  call 
special  attention  to  any  word  in  a  sentence,  you 
speak  that  word  with  more  force  than  you  do 
other  words  before  and  after  it.  This  emphasis  is 
called  the  Emphasis  of  Force ,  because  you  use  ex¬ 
tra  force  of  voice  in  speaking  the  word  which  you 
emphasize. 

But  there  is  another  way  of  emphasizing  a 
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word,  and  that  is,  by  speaking  it  more  slowly  than 
you  do  the  other  words.  This  second  kind  of  em¬ 
phasis  is  called  the  Emphasis  of  Time,  because 
you  take  more  time  to  pronounce  the  word  which 
you  emphasize,  than  you  give  to  the  words  before 
and  after  it. 

As  you  have  already  learned,  Emphasis  of 
Force  is  shown,  in  writing,  by  a  line  drawn  under 
the  word  to  be  emphasized,  and  in  printing,  by 
the  word  being  printed  in  italics .  Emphasis  of 
Time  may  be  shown  by  giving  the  word  more 
s-p-a-c-e. 

So,  then,  we  have  two  ways  of  making  those 
who  hear  us  read  think  of  the  particular  thing  to 
which  we  wish  to  call  their  attention  : 

First :  By  giving  it  with  greater  force  than 
the  other  words  of  the  sentence. 

Second :  By  giving  it  more  time  than  the 
other  words  of  the  sentence. 

The  Emphasis  of  Time  is  a  much  finer  empha¬ 
sis  than  the  Emphasis  of  Force,  and  it  is  much 
more  agreeable  to  listen  to ;  but  we  can  give  the 
Emphasis  of  Time  to  those  words  only  which  have 
in  them  the  long  sounds  of  the  vowels. 

The  short  sounds  of  the  vowels,  as  in  “  pretty  ” 
and  “  cunning,”  can  not  take  this  kind  of  empha- 
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sis ;  and  so,  to  such  words  we  can  give  only  the 
emphasis  of  force  and  slide. 

“  O  -  mother ,  how  pretty  the  m-o-o-n  looks  to-night ! 

She  was  never  so  cunning  before ; 

Her  two  little  li-o-r-n-s  are  so  sharp  and  so  bright, 
I  h-o-p-e  they’ll  not  g-r-o-w  any  m-o-r-e.” 

“  What  kind  of  eggs  are  those,  Harry  \  ” 

“  These  are  c-r-o-w-s’  eggs.” 

“  Where  did  you  get  them  ?  ” 

“  I  found  them  in  the  woods.  I  climbed  up  a 
g-r-e-a-t,  t-a-11  pine-tree ,  and  got  them  out  of  the 
nest.” 


l e s so N  xxix. 

THE  SWALLOW  AND  I. 

The  lilacs  are  in  blossom, 

The  cherry -flowers  are  white* 
I  hear  a  sound  below  me, 

A  twitter  of  delight : 

It  is  my  friend,  the  swallow, 

As  sure  as  I’m  alive  ! 

“  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you  ! 
Pray,  when  did  you  arrive  \  ” 
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SWALLOW. 

“I’m  very  glad  to  get  here; 

I  only  came  to-day : 

I  was,  this  very  morning, 

A  hundred  miles  away.” 

i. 

“  It  was  a  weary  journey ; 
How  tired  you  must  be !  ” 

SWALLOW. 

“Oh,  no!  I’m  used  to  travel- 


And  it  agrees  with  me.” 
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i. 

“You  left  us  last  September; 
And,  pray,  where  did  you  go  ?  ” 

SWALLOW. 

“  I  went  South  for  the  winter : 

I  always  do,  you  know.” 


i, 

“  The  South  ?  How  do  you  like  it  ?  ” 

SWALLOW. 

“T  like  its  sunny  skies ; 

And  round  the  orange-blossoms 
I  caught  the  nicest  flies ! 

But  when  the  spring  had  opened, 

I  wanted  to  come  back.” 


i 

“You’re  just  the  same  old  swallow! 
Your  wings  are  just  as  black.” 

SWALLOW. 

“  I  always  wear  dark  colors ; 

I’m  ever  on  the  wing : 

A  sober  suit  for  traveling 
For  me’s  the  proper  thing.” 
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L 

“Your  little  last  year’s  nestlings — 
Do  tell  me  how  they  grow.” 

SWALLOW. 

“  My  nestlings  are  great  swallows, 
And  mated  long  ago.” 


i. 

“  And  shall  you  build  this  summer 
Among  the  flowers  and  leaves  ?  ” 


SWALLOW. 

“No  :  I  have  taken  lodgings 
Beneath  the  stable-eaves. 

You’ll  hear,  each  night  and  morning, 
My  twitter  in  the  sky.” 


i. 

“  That  sound  is  always  welcome. 
And  now,  good-by !  ” 

SWALLOW. 

“  Good-by !  ” 


Copy  the  following  questions ,  and  write  an  answer 
to  each ,  so  as  to  make  a  dialogue : 

6 
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A  DIALOGUE. 

Question — When  did  you  come,  Swallow? 

Answer — 

Question — Have  you  traveled  far  to-day  ? 

Answer — 

Question — Are  you  not  very  tired  ? 

Answer — 

Question — Do  you  intend  to  build  a  nest  this  summer  ?. 
Answer — 


ei'-ther 

LESSON  XXX. 

bast'-ing 

bough 

O 

elotheg 

list'-ened 

fl'-ber§ 

o'-ri-ole 

mo'-ment 

through 

joy'-ful 

eu'-ri-ous 

bu§'-i-ly  (biz'-) 

eur'-rant 

wr&p'-ping 

to-geth'-er 

WHO  STOLE  THE  THREAD? 

It  was  there,  on  the  window-sill,  just  a  mo¬ 
ment  ago.  It  was  a  spool  of  No.  60.  It  was  a 
black  spool  with  white  thread  on  it.  Berth a!s. 
mamma  had  been  using  it,  and  now  she  wants  it 
again. 

She  has  hunted  everywhere  for  it,  out-of-doors 
and  in  the  house,  and  Bertha  has  helped  her,  but 
they  can  not  hud  it.  Willie  was  sitting  in  the 
swing  under  the  old  willow-tree,  and  he  has  not 
seen  anything  of  it  either. 
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This  happened,  one  bright  spring  morning,  in 
the  country.  As  Bertha  stood  at  the  open  win¬ 
dow,  wondering  what  had  become  of  the  thread, 
she  noticed  how  very  beautiful  the  willow-tree 
looked  that  morning. 

Its  long,  golden  branches  hung  down  almost 
to  the  ground,  and  made  such  a  pretty  play-house, 
and  its  new  green  leaves  shone  so  brightly  in 
the  warm  sunshine  ! 

Just  then  she  saw  Willie  stop  swinging  and 
sit  still  a  moment;  then  he  sprang  from  the 
swing,  picked  up  something  from  the  ground,  and 
ran  into  the  house. 

“  O  mamma,”  he  cried,  “  you  can  never  guess 
who  it  was  that  stole  your  thread  !  It  was  a  lit¬ 
tle  bird — such  a  beautiful  yellow  bird,  with  black 
spots !  It  had  hold  of  one  end  of  the  thread, 
and  was  pulling  and  pulling  to  get  the  thread  off 
the  spool.  Mamma,  it  pulled  really  hard  for  such 
a  little  thing.” 

Then  his  mamma  laughed,  and  said :  “  So  pret¬ 
ty  Mr.  Oriole  thought  he  would  like  to  have 
some  of  my  thread  to  build  his  nest  with,  did 
he?  Well,  I  will  forgive  him  if  he  will  only 
build  it  where  we  can  see  it.” 

“But,  mamma,”  said  Bertha,  “I  think  this 
was  a  lumg-bird .” 
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“  Yes,  it  was  a  hang-bird,  and  it  was  an  oriole 
too,  for  they  are  the  same  bird.  But  oriole  is  the 
right  name.” 

“  Then  hang-bird  must  be  his  nickname,”  said 
Willie. 

“  Yes,”  said  the  mamma,  laughing,  “  and  I 
think  Mr.  Oriole  is  too  pretty  a  bird  to  be  nick¬ 
named — don’t  you  ?  Would  you  like  to  help  him 
build  his  nest,  Willie  ?  ” 

“  But,  mamma,  how  can  I  ?  ” 

“  Do  you  see  my  new  dress,  on  the  bed  there  ? 
If  you  will  take  out  the  basting-threads,  and 
hang  them  upon  the  currant -bushes,  I  think  your 
pretty  bird  will  take  them  to  weave  into  his  nest. 
If  you  keep  out  of  the  way  and  watch,  perhaps 
you  may  see  him  come  and  get  them.” 

Willie  did  as  his  mother  told  him,  and,  sure 
enough,  he  saw  the  bird  come  and  take  the  threads, 
and  fly  with  them  to  the  willow-tree. 

And  there  he  and  his  mate  built  them  a  nest. 
It  was  such  a  curious  nest !  It  was  made  of 
wrapping-cord,  and  grasses,  and  thread,  and  fibers 
from  the  clothes-line  and  from  the  children’s 
swing,  all  woven  together.  It  hung  down  from 
a  branch  of  the  tree,  just  like  a  little  bag.  Mr. 
Oriole  and  his  mate  worked  very  busily  at  it 
until  it  was  done. 
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They  worked  busily,  but  they  did  not  work 
hard;  there  is  a  difference,  you  know.  They 
took  time  to  rest,  and  to  eat,  and  to  sing,  and  to 
chase  each  other  round  the  yard  and  through  the 
trees ;  but,  when  they  were  at  work,  they  worked 
with  a  will,  and  just  as  if  they  liked  to  do  it. 

When  the  nest  was  done,  Mrs.  Oriole  laid  her 
eggs  in  it,  and  then  she  sat  on  them. 

On  the  warm  days  Bertha  and  Willie  would 
come  and  sit  together  in  the  swing  under  the  old 
willow-tree,  and  swing  and  swing. 

And  up  over  their  heads  Mrs.  Oriole  would 
sit  in  her  pretty  nest,  and  swing  and  swing. 

And  Mr.  Oriole  would  perch  upon  a  branch 
near  by,  and  sing  and  sing. 

Mrs.  Oriole  listened  to  his  song,  and  was  hap¬ 
py.  The  children  listened  to  his  song,  and  were 
happy  too.  Oh,  what  bright,  sunny  days  those 
were  !  Even  the  old  willow-tree  itself  seemed  to 
grow  more  golden  and  green  with  the  happiness 
and  the  sunshine. 

In  a  few  weeks  the  eggs  were  hatched,  and 
the  nest  was  full  of  baby  birds.  And  then,  one 
morning,  the  children  heard  Mr.  Oriole  singing 
such  a  joyful  song,  that  they  all  went  out  to 
listen.  He  seemed  to  say : 
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“  Rock-a-by,  birdies, 

On  the  tree-top ; 

When  the  wind  blows, 

The  cradle  will  rock ; 

If  the  bough  breaks, 

The  cradle  will  fall, 

And  down  come 

Rock-a-by,  birdies,  and  all.” 


Write  sentences  containing  the  abbreviations  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Be  careful  as  to  capitals  and  punctuation-marlcs. 

Find  all  the  compound  words  in  this  lesson ,  and 
write  them  in  columns. 


LESSON 

XXXI. 

staff 

Y&l'-ley 

haste 

p8b'-bles 

flask 

vil'-lage 

climb 

dis'-tan<?e 

stout 

ndr'-row 

brook 

bhb'-bled 

goats 

feed'-ing 

shrub§ 

kn&p'-s&ck 

>shoe§ 

stee'-ple§ 

f&r'-est 

shep'-herd 

THE  MOUNTAIN. 

My  father  once  went  with  ns  up  the  mountain. 
We  had  to  put  on  stout  shoes,  that  would  not  be 
easily  cut  by  the  stones.  Each  of  us  had  to  have 
a  staff,  to  help  him  climb.  One  earned  a  knap¬ 
sack,  in  which  mother  had  packed  some  towels 
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and  other  things ;  and  another  carried  a  little 
water-cup  to  drink  from. 


We  woke  up  very  early  in  the  morning,  with¬ 
out  needing  to  be  called.  We  were  in  such  haste 
to  be  off,  that  we  wanted  to  go  without  breakfast ; 
but  mother  said  it  would  be  more  wholesome  for 
us  to  eat  before  we  started.  Mother  also  put  some 
bread  into  our  knapsack. 
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We  went  out  of  the  city  and  along  the  high¬ 
way,  but  soon  we  turned  into  a  by-road. 

Alone:  this  road  we  came  to  villages,  went 
through  woods,  then  through  fields  and  over 
meadows ;  and  then  we  came  to  wild,  steep  places 
that  were  hard  to  climb,  where  the  bushes  were 
thick  and  the  trees  were  small,  and  great  rocks, 
larger  than  our  house,  stuck  out  from  the  side  of 
the  mountain. 

At  last,  about  noon,  we  stood  on  the  top  or 
the  mountain.  Then  we  could  see  far  away  in  the 
distance,  over  houses  and  steeples  and  forests. 

The  men  who  went  about  below  looked  as 
small  as  dolls,  and  the  trees  no  larger  than  shrubs. 
At  the  foot  of  the  mountain  was  a  deep  valley — 
not  narrow  and  dark,  but  wide  and  green,  and 
covered  with  grass  and  flowers. 

From  the  side  of  the  mountain  gushed  out  a 
spring,  from  which  a  rill  flowed  over  smooth  peb¬ 
bles,  and  ran  down  into  the  valley ;  there  it 
joined  other  rills,  and  formed  a  brook  which  was 
large  enough  to  turn  the  mill-wheels. 

There  were  no  houses  on  the  mountain,  and  no 
gardens  or  fields.  Large  stones  were  lying  about, 
so  large  that  no  man  would  be  strong  enough  to 
roll  them  away. 
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A  little  farther  down  the  mountain  we  saw 
cows  and  goats  feeding.  The  two  shepherd-boys 
who  were  watching  them  were  making  willow 
whistles  and  blowing  them. 

When  we  had  seen  everything,  father  said, 
“  Now  let  us  rest.”  So  we  all  sat  down  together 
on  a  large  stone,  and  ate  the  bread  we  had  brought. 
We  scooped  fresh,  clear  water  from  the  bubbling 
spring,  and  it  tasted  much  better  than  the  water 
at  home. 

When  we  were  rested,  father  said,  “  Now 
downward,  and  home  to  mother.” 

Make  and  write  in  a  column  some  words  which  have 
“ward”  as  one  part  of  them ,  such  as  downward,  inward, 
eastward. 

Write  a  short  story  about  a  walk  that  you  have  taken 
up  a  hill ,  or  into  the  country ,  or  along  the  street. 


LESSON  XXXII. 

stud'-ied  seold'-ed  'squealed  naught'-y 

.quar'-rel  gro'-ger-y  shut'-ter§  fright '-ened 

eoun'-ter  be-haved'  re-turned'  hld'-ing-plage 

THE  NAUGHTY  MICE. 

John’s  father  kept  a  grocery-store,  and  John 
used  to  help  about  the  store.  One  night,  after 
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Jolin  had  put  up  the  shutters  and  locked  the  door, 
he  and  his  friend  Frank  sat  down  by  the  counter 
to  study  their  lessons.  The  boys  studied  until 
quite  late ;  the  streets  grew  still,  and  everything 
in  the  house  was  as  quiet  as  could  be. 

Suddenly  they  saw  a  little  mouse  running 
about  the  room.  He  seemed  very  tame. 

John  said,  “  Come,  Frank,  I  know  my  lessons  ; 
do  you  not  know  yours  ?  ” 

Frank  said  that  he  did. 

“  Then,”  said  John,  “  let  us  have  some  fun.” 

So  he  got  a  cracker  and  nailed  it  to  the  floor. 
The  noise  he  made  frightened  away  the  mouse ; 
but  the  boys  kept  still,  and  soon  they  saw  him 
peep  from  under  the  counter. 

He  came  a  little  way  into  the  room,  but,  see¬ 
ing  the  boys,  ran  quickly  back  again.  Again  he 
tried  it,  and  this  time  he  was  so  bold  as  to  go  up 
to  the  cracker  and  nibble  it ;  then  he  ran  back 
once  more  to  his  hiding-place. 

The  next  time  he  came  out  he  stayed  a  minute 
or  two,  and  tried  to  pull  the  cracker  away  with 
him.  This  he  could  not  do.  So  he  sat  still  a  mo¬ 
ment,  as  if  he  were  thinking,  then  away  he  went. 

He  was  gone  longer  this  time,  but  when  he  re¬ 
turned  he  brought  another  mouse  with  him. 
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This  other  mouse  seemed  to  be  afraid  at  first ; 
but  his  little  friend  ran  out  to  the  cracker  and 
back  again  to  him,  to  show  him  that  he  need  fear 
nothing. 

Two  or  three  times  the  second  mouse  ran  a 
little  way  into  the  room  and  then  back,  until  at 
last  he,  too,  was  bold  enough  to  taste  of  the 
cracker. 

The  two  mice  now  took  hold  of  the  cracker 
and  tried  to  pull  it  away  with  them.  Finding 
they  could  not  do  this,  they  began  to  eat  of  it  as 
fast  as  they  could. 

Each  greedy  little  fellow  seemed  to  fear  that 
the  other  would  get  more  than  his  share.  They 
squealed,  and  scolded,  and  pushed  each  other  out 
of  the  way. 

At  last  they  became  so  angry  that  they  began 
to  fight.  They  now  stood  up  on  their  hind  paws 
and  struck  each  other  with  their  fore  paws,  and 
bit  each  other’s  ears  and  cheeks,  and  behaved  so 
much  like  two  naughty  children,  that  Frank  and 
John  could  not  help  laughing  aloud.  This  fright¬ 
ened  the  mice,  and  away  they  scampered  to  their 
holes. 

Frank  and  John  were  tired  and  sleepy  by  this 
time,  so  they  took  a  light  and  went  upstairs  to 
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bed.  Let  us  hope  that  the  naughty  little  mice 
made  up  their  quarrel,  and  went  peacefully  to 
sleep,  as  good  friends  should. 


Change  the  places  of  the  words  in  the  following 
phrases  so  as  to  make  new  phrases.  Example :  “  put 
out  ”  for  “put  up.” 

came  out  peeped  under 

put  up  sat  down 

Copy  the  following  sentences ,  and  in  place  of  the 
dashes  write  words  chosen  from  the  list  above: 

Anna,  you  may - the  window. 

Harry - the  stairs. 

When  Mary  -  -  the  table  she  saw  the  dog 

there. 


thought 

troub'-le 

wick'-ed 

st&nd'-ing 


LESSON  XXXIII 

heart 

eou§'-m 

eon-tent' 

pa'-tient 


up' -ward 
win -do w 
pr&yer  (prar) 
ear'-nest-ly 


LITTLE  BEGINNINGS. 

A  little  girl  on  a  little  bench 
By  a  little  window  stood, 

And  a  little  trouble  was  in  her  heart — 
“  Ah  !  if  I  were  but  good  ! 11 
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“  Not  very,  very  good,”  slie  thought, 
“Like  dear  Cousin  Jane  who  died; 

But  only  patient,  true,  and  kind, 

And  free  from  wicked  pride. 

“  I’ll  pray  for  that  at  first,”  she  said. 

“  Our  Father  will  help  me  try ; 

And  then,  perhaps,  He  will  show  the  way 
To  be  very  good  by-and-by.” 

Then  upward  rose  the  little  prayer ; 

So  earnestly  it  went, 

That  the  little  heart  of  the  little  maid 
Was  filled  with  a  sweet  content. 

And,  standing  there  on  the  little  bench, 
She  looked  up  into  the  sky  : 

“  I’ll  try  to  be  good  right  off,”  she  said, 
“And  better  yet  by-and-by.” 

Copy  the  first  three  stanzas  of  this  poem. 


LESSON  XXXIV. 

HOW  TO  READ. 

VT. 

You  have  learned,  now,  that  there  are  two 
kinds  of  emphasis : 
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1.  The  Emphasis  of  Force. 

2.  The  Emphasis  of  Time. 

But  there  is  still  another  way  to  give  empha¬ 
sis,  more  important  than  either  of  these  two ;  and 
that  is,  to  give  the  voice  a  longer  slide  upward  or 
downward  when  you  speak  the  accented  syllable 
of  the  word  which  you  wish  to  emphasize. 

When  I  ask  a  question,  as,  “  Are  you  com  ing  ?  ” 
on  the  syllable  “com”  my  voice  slides  up  the 
scale,  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  pitch.  This  is  the 
rising  slide ,  and  it  is  shown  by  putting  this  sign 
(')  after  the  accented  syllable  of  the  word  to  be 
emphasized;  as,  “Are  you  coming?”  “Do  you 
hear'  me  ?  ” 

When  I  answer  a  question,  as,  “Yes',  certain¬ 
ly,”  my  voice  slides  down  the  scale,  from  a  higher 
to  a  lower  pitch.  This  is  the  falling  slide,  and  is 
shown  by  putting  this  sign  (')  after  the  accented 
syllable  of  the  word  to  be  emphasized. 

These  falling  slides  must  be  given  to  such 
words  as  say  something  positively /  as,  “You  did' 
do  it !  I  saw'  you,  and  Mary'  and  John'  saw  you, 
and  it  is  very  wicked'  of  you  to  deny'  it !  ” 

You  must  give  the  rising  slide  to  all  simple 
questions,  as,  “  Will  you  come'  with  me  ?  ”  and 
you  must  put  this  slide  on  the  word  which  is  to 
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be  emphasized,  whether  it  be  the  last  word  in  the 
sentence  or  not — not  on  the  end  of  the  sentence, 
bnt  on  that  word  in  the  sentence  which  is  to  be 
emphasized.  “  Will  yon  come'  with  me  ?  ” 

You  must  also  use  the  rising  slide  in  all  sen¬ 
tences  which  express  a  thing  that  is  doubtful — 
that  is,  not  certain ;  as,  “  I  will  come'  with  you,  if 
my  mother  will  let'  me.”  “  If  you  will  come  to¬ 
morrow,  I  will  let  you  ride'  on  my  pony.” 

And  you  must  also  use  the  rising  slide  in  all 
sentences  which  express  a  thing  that  is  negative, , 
as,  “  It  is  not  hot'.”  “  This  is  not  my'  book.” 

You  may  read  the  following  sentences,  giv¬ 
ing  the  emphasis  as  it  is  shown  by  the  upward 
and  downward  slides,  and  tell  why  the  emphasis 
should  be  so  given  in  each  case. 

“  You  did'  do  it.  I  saw'  you,  and  Mary'  and 
John'  saw  you,  and  it  is  very  wicked'  of  you  to 
deny'  it !  ” 

“  Will  you  come  and  see'  me  ?  If  you  will 
come  to-mor'row,  I  will  let  you  ride'  on  my  pony. 
He  can  go  fast',  I  tell'  you !  And  I’ll  give  you 
some  flow'ers  to  carry  home,  and  we  will  have  a 
most  delight'ful  time.  Will  you  come'  ?  ” 

“  If  my  mother  will  let'  me.” 

“  This  is  not  my'  book.  It  is  yours'.” 
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“How  beautiful'  Lake  George'  is!  Were  you 
ever  there' ?”  “No',  but  I  hope  to  go  there  some' 

time.” 

“You  ought  to  wait'  for  that  little  boy'  and 
lead'  him  along,  and  not  run  away'  from  him  and 
tease'  him  so.” 


Copy  the  following  sentences ,  and  jput  in  the  signs  of 
the  ujpward  slide  (')  and  of  the  downward  slide  ('), 
where  you  think  they  should  he : 

You  did  hit  Belle.  I  saw  you  do  it.  It  is  my  top  ; 
my  mother  gave  it  to  me.  May  I  come  in  now?  Will 
you  be  good  if  I  let  you  come  in  ? 


LESSON  XXXV. 


a-void' 

for'-ward 

pa'-tient-ly 

plumed 

plu'-mage 

chick'-weed 

styl'-ish 

ea-na -rie§ 

eftm'-ie-al-ly 

fin'-er-y 

qual'-i-tie§ 

temp-ta'-tion 

hhr'-ried 

fool'-ish-ly 

eom-p&n'-ion§ 

THE  WREN  AND  THE  CANARY. 

A  FABLE. 

Jenny  Wren  was  very  happy  and  contented 
in  her  nest  in  a  bush,  when  one  day  a  canary, 
who  had  foolishly  escaped  from  her  cage,  was 
driven  by  a  storm  to  seek  shelter  there. 
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The  wren  took  pity  on  the  canary,  helped  her 
into  her  nest,  plumed  her  feathers  for  her,  and 
acted  as  a  sister  toward  her. 

The  canary  felt  very  grateful  to  the  wren ;  and, 
when  the  storm  had  passed  over,  she  said  :  “  I  will 
go  back  to  my  home  now,  and  to  my  companions, 
and  go  in  at  the  place  where  I  came  out.  And, 
Mrs.  Wren,  you  must  come  with  me,  and  spend  a 
few  days  in  our  beautiful  cage.” 

The  wren  made  a  few  excuses  at  first,  saying 
that  her  dress  was  plain  and  her  manners  were 
homely;  but  the  lady  canary  would  take  no  ex¬ 
cuse,  and  so  they  set  out  together  for  the  cage. 

The  other  canaries,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  did  not 
behave  as  they  ought  to  have  done. 

One  said  :  “  What  a  little,  brown,  dumpy  thing 
that  is,  with  her  cocked  tail  sticking  up  so  com¬ 
ically  at  the  end  of  her  back — so  different  from 
the  way  in  which  we  wear  ours  !  ” 

Another  exclaimed  :  “  Look  at  her  feet — ugly 
things,  with  black  claws  !  I  wonder  what  she 
could  mean  by  coming  here,  or  how  Lady  Yellow- 
breast  could  think  of  bringing  her  !  ” 

o  o 

Poor  little  Jenny  Wren !  When  she  heard 
these  unkind  things,  her  feelings  were  very  much 
hurt. 
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But  the  foolish  bird,  instead  of  bearing  them 
patiently,  or  else  returning  immediately  to  her 
own  quiet  home  in  the  bush,  and  to  her  friends, 
who  loved  her  for  her  good  qualities,  did  a  very 
silly  thing. 

She  hid  behind  a  great  bunch  of  chickweed, 
and,  having  picked  up  the  cast-off  feathers  of  the 
canary-birds,  she  stuck  them  all  over  her  back. 
Then  she  tied  a  pebble  to  her  pretty  little  tail,  to 
keep  it  down. 

How  the  canaries  did  laugh  at  her  for  aping 
them,  and  trying  to  look  stylish  ! 

“  Go  home  to  your  companions,”  said  a  wise 
old  canary ;  “  your  ffnery  may  astonish  them,  but 
here  you  can  only  be  laughed  at.” 

Poor  Jenny  Wren  slipped  through  the  wires 
and  hurried  home.  But  the  love  of  finery  had 
taken  hold  of  her  little  heart,  and  she  could  not 
help  taking  with  her  some  of  the  second-hand 
plumage  of  the  fine  birds. 

When  Jenny  Wren  reached  the  grove  in  which 
her  nest  was,  what  an  uproar  of  laughter  greeted 
her !  The  plainly-dressed  birds  felt  themselves 
insulted,  and  Jenny  would  have  had  a  sad  time 
if  an  old  robin  had  not  stepped  forward  and 
begged  the  others  not  to  be  too  hard  upon  her. 
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But,  at  the  same  time,  he  felt  it  right  to  say 
this  :  “  It  is  best  for  plain  birds  to  avoid  the  temp¬ 
tation  of  fine  feathers.” 


Put  a  syllable  before  happy,  so  as  to  make  another 
word  having  just  the  opposite  meaning.  Before  obey ; 
grateful ;  kind  ;  pleased ;  contented. 
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Pr§y 

jstripes 

bfi-fi-ger 

wam'-ing 

grage 

pis'-tol 

eun'-ning 

sen-sa'-tion 

•fierge 

6r'-ange 

'observed' 

gen'-tle-man 

ti'-ger 

grasped 

harm'-less 

un-der-neath' 

THE  TIGER. 

The  tiger  is  smaller  than  the  lion.  It  is  a 
very  beautiful  animal,  both  in  form  and  color. 

Its  coat  is  of  a  bright  orange  color,  white 
underneath,  and  marked  with  broad  black  stripes. 
Its  hair  is  soft  and  rich,  and  every  movement  of 
the  creature  is  full  of  grace. 

But  it  is  fierce,  and  very  cunning  too.  It  will 
he  in  wait  a  long  time  for  its  prey,  and  spring 
upon  it  without  warning. 

There  are  few  animals  prettier  than  tiger- cubs. 
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In  India  they  are  sometimes  kept  as  pets,  and  so 
long  as  they  are  fed  upon  milk  alone  they  are 
harmless ;  but  if  they  once  taste  blood,  they  are 
not  to  be  trusted. 

An  officer  in  India  was  one  day  sitting  in  his 
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arm-chair  reading,  while  his  pet  tiger-cub  lay 
near  him.  His  left  arm  was  hanging  down  by 
his  side. 

All  at  once  he  felt  an  odd  sensation  in  his 
hand,  and,  looking  down,  he  saw  that  the  cub  had 
been  licking  it  until  he  had  drawn  blood,  and 
now  was  sucking  the  place  eagerly,  and  licking 
it  for  more. 

What  was  the  gentleman  to  do  ?  If  he  drew 
his  hand  away,  the  tiger  would  spring  at  him; 
and  it  was  a  large,  strong  creature  now. 

Its  master  had  not  observed  before  how  fast  it 
had  grown.  It  could  hardly  be  called  a  cub  any 
longer ;  it  was  a  young  tiger.  Carefully  keeping 
his  left  hand  quite  still,  the  gentleman  looked 
around  for  help. 

How  glad  he  was  to  see  his  pistol  within 
reach !  The  tiger  was  busy  with  the  bleeding 
hand.  The  gentleman  grasped  the  pistol,  aimed 
it  at  the  tiger’s  head,  and  fired.  The  creature  fell 
dead,  and  he  was  safe. 


Write  a  short  description  of  the  tiger ,  from  the  picture. 
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stlp'-ule§  pr6m'-ised 

THE  BOTANY-LESSON 

Two  little  girls  are  sitting  by  the 
window,  bending  over  some  flowers. 
The  one  with  the  pale  face  and  sad  eyes 
is  little  Alma.  She  sits  all  day  by  the 
window,  for  she  is  a  cripple  and  an  in¬ 
valid.  The  one  with  the  rosy  face  and 
merry  eyes  is  Eda,  her  sister. 

Their  kind  parents  and  friends  pro- 
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vide  Alma  with  many  pleasures ;  but  still  she  is 
often  lonely  and  sad.  Eda  tries  to  share  with  her 
all  her  own  pleasures. 

Eda  likes  to  go  to  school,  and  she  tells  Alma 
every  day  what  she  does  there,  and  what  she 
leams.  To-day  she  had  a  lesson  on  a  plant,  and 
now  she  is  telling  Alma  about  it. 

“  Alma,  the  stem  of  the  leaf  has  another  name. 
It  is  called  the  petiole.” 

“  But  see,  Eda :  here  are  two  baby-leaves  at  the 
end  of  the — -pet-i-ole — is  that  right  ?  ” 

“Yes,  dear.  I  am  glad  you  showed  me  these. 
These  small  leaves  are  called  stipules.  And  oh, 
Alma,  I  learned  something  so  pretty  about  the 
flower  to-day  !  The  beautiful  colored  part  of  the 
flower  is  called  the  corolla.  Corolla  means  crown ; 
that  is,  the  flower  is  the  crown  of  the  plant.  Is 
not  that  beautiful  ? 

“  Now,  look  under  the  corolla,  and  see  if  you 
can  find  something  else  for  me  to  name  for  you.” 

“Here,  Eda,  are  some  little  things  outside 
of  the  corolla;  they  are  green,  but  they  do  not 
look  like  leaves.” 

“You  are  right,  dear  Alma;  they  are  not 
leaves.  See — I  will  pull  the  corolla  out.  Now, 
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when  I  hold  up  this  little  green  part,  what  does 
it  look  like? ” 

“  I  think  it  looks  like  a  cup,  Eda.” 

“  That  is  just  what  it  is.  It  is  the  cup  to  hold 
the  flower — the  flower-cup.  Its  name  is  calyx. 
Calyx  is  a  word  that  means  cup.” 

“  See  here,  Eda :  in  this  flower  are  some  small, 
yellow  things  that  shake  about.  What  are  these 
called?” 

But  Eda  could  not  remember.  She  promised 
to  ask  her  teacher  the  next  day,  and  tell  Alma. 

Now  the  botany-lesson  was  over.  Eda  put 
the  rest  of  the  flowers,  with  some  fresh  water, 
into  Alma’s  vase,  and  went  out  to  play. 

Alma  leaned  back  her  head,  and  shut  her  sad 
eyes.  Then  softly  she  repeated  to  herself  :  “  Co¬ 
rolla,  that  means  crown ;  calyx,  that  means  cup  : 
a  flower  has  a  cup  and  a  crown.” 

Copy  the  following  sentences ,  and  write  words  in 
place  of  the  dashes : 

Petiole  is  the  — ^ —  of  the  leaf. 

Stipules  are  small - at  the  end  of  the  petiole. 

Corolla  is  the - part  of  the  flower. 

Corolla  means  . — — . 

Calyx  is  the  i - that  holds  the  corolla. 

Calyx  means  JtXM 

A  flower  has  a  — — ’  and  a  — — . 
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LESSON 

fawn 
strayed 
tinT-ber 
protect' 


XXXVIII- 

branch'-eg 
spark' -ling 
s^t'-is-fied 
cu'-ri-otis-ly 


seiz'-in^ 

ipur-suit' 

gain'-ing 

sgent'-ed 


shin'-ing 

Or'-e-gon 

elear'-ing 

brow§'-ing 


THE  HUNTED  FAWN. 

Once,  on  a  bright  summer  day,  a  fawn  lay  in 
the  edge  of  one  of  the  large  forests  in  the  State 
of  Oregon. 

Satisfied  with  browsing,  she  lay  there  at  ease. 
She  had  no  cause  for  fear.  Bright  flowers  peeped 
at  her  from  among  the  roots  of  the  trees ;  the 
birds  sang  in  the  branches  above  her  ;  and  far  up 
in  the  blue  sky  the  quiet  clouds  floated,  with  their 
white,  shining  folds  turned  out  to  catch  the  rays 
of  the  sun. 

Suddenly  the  little  fawn  started  to  her  feet. 
What  did  she  hear  ?  Something  more  than  the 
sweet  singing  of  birds.  It  was  the  barking  of 
dogs,  that  had  scented  her  track,  and  were  in 
pursuit  of  her. 

Off  she  started,  at  full  speed :  and  it  was 
well  that  she  could  run  so  swiftly ;  for  soon  three 
fierce  dogs,  that  had  strayed  from  a  farm  near  by, 
rushed  into  the  dealing. 
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She  heard  the  dogs  bark¬ 
ing  loudly  behind  her,  and  her 
heart  beat  very  fast  with  fear. 
She  ran  into  a  grove  where  the 
trees  grew  high  and  thick,  but 
the  dogs  followed  close  on  her 
track,  and  she  soon  saw  that 
they  were  gaining  on  her. 


Now,  it  happened  that  Seth  Clark  was  at 
work  cutting  timber  near  his  log-hut,  on  the  edge 
of  the  grove.  He  heard  the  barking  of  the  dogs, 
and,  looking  up,  he  saw  the  beautiful  fawn  run¬ 
ning  toward  him.  The  next  moment  the  three 
dogs  came  in  sight. 
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Seizing  a  stout  stick,  Setk  beat  them  off.  As 
soon  as  they  were  out  of  sight,  he  turned,  and 
saw  the  fawn  standing  by  the  timber,  her  dark 
eyes  sparkling,  and  her  neck  outstretched  as  if  to 
make  sure  that  her  enemies  were  gone. 

The  fawn  seemed  to  know  that  Seth  was  her 
friend,  and  that,  but  for  him,  she  would  have 
been  tom  in  pieces.  She  let  him  come  up  to  her 
and  pat  her  head,  and  then  watched  him  curiously 
as  he  brought  water  to  her  in  a  pail.  She  took 
both  water  and  food  from  his  hands,  and  did  not 
seem  to  be  at  all  afraid. 

See  what  kindness  will  do  even  for  a  wild 
animal !  For  the  rest  of  the  day  the  fawn  stayed 
with  her  new  friend,  and  seemed  happy  to  be 
near  him.  But  the  next  morning  she  was  gone. 
Perhaps  she  went  to  seek  her  brothers  and  sis¬ 
ters  in  the  woods. 

Some  one  asked  Seth  Clark  why  he  did  not 
shoot  her.  “  What !  ”  cried  he,  “  shoot  a  poor 
dumb  animal  that  had  run  to  me  for  help  ?  No  ; 
I  would  rather  have  gone  without  my  dinner  for 
a  week  than  have  harmed  that  poor  little  fawn, 
after  she  had  asked  me  by  her  looks  to  protect 
her.”  _ 

Write  words  meaning  the  opposite  of  the  words  in  the 
following  list : 
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wild 

bright 

shy 

little 

young 

enemy 

fast 

fierce 

Write  three  sentences ,  each  one  containing  at  least  one 
word  chosen  from  among  the  words  you  have  written. 


LESSON  XXXIX. 

guard  Jmor'-sel  sp&r'-row  skill'-ful 

dai'-ly  hatched  in-quir'-y  trust '-ed 

a-greed'  fur'-ther  noon'-day  to'-ward  (to-ard) 

through  changed  es-p8'-cial  bu§'-i-ness  (biz  -nos) 

THE  SPARROW  IN  THE  BALL-GROUND. 

One  day  I  chanced  to  pass  through  a  small 
village  just  as  the  boys  of  the  school  were  play¬ 
ing  their  noonday  game  of  ball. 

I  watched  them  with  pleasure,  for  they  were 
very  skillful  at  their  game.  Soon  I  heard  loud 
shouts  of  “  Look  out !  Take  care  !  Mind  where 
you’re  going !  ”  whenever  a  boy  went  near  a  cer¬ 
tain  spot  which  was  within  a  few  yards  of  one 
of  the  bases. 

I  asked  one  of  the  party  what  these  cries 
meant.  His  answer  was,  “  Oh,  that  is  our  sparrow, 
sir !  ”  On  further  inquiry,  I  found  that,  some 
days  before,  the  boys  had  discovered  a  ground-spar¬ 
row’s  nest  in  the  grass  close  to  their  ball-ground. 
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One  of  the  boys  had  suggested  that  the  school 
should  take  the  bird  and  her  nest  under  their 
especial  care.  The  plan  was  agreed  to  at  once, 
and  it  had  become  their  daily  business  to  see 
that  all  was  right  with  the  sparrow,  and  to  guard 
her  nest  during  the  game. 
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The  boys  told  me,  with  great  glee,  that  four 
birds  were  just  hatched,  and,  pointing  to  the  spot, 
one  shouted,  “Look,  sir — there  she  is,  feeding 
them  now  !  ”  It  was  indeed  true. 

In  spite  of  the  noisy  game,  the  crowd  of  boys, 
and  the  ball  hying  close  overhead  or  rolling  near, 
the  mother-bud  was  hopping  toward  her  nest 
with  some  morsel  for  her  little  ones. 

Afterward  I  again  saw  her  going  to  and  from 

o  o  o 

the  nest  without  showing  the  least  sign  of  fear. 

o  o 

It  was  plain  she  understood  the  good-will  of  the 
boys,  and  trusted  it  for  herself  ‘and  her  young 
ones. 


Copy  the  sentences  below ,  and  in  place  of  the  dashes 
write  words  chosen  from  the  following  list: 

crowd  flock  herd  swarm 

I  saw  a - of  boys. 

The  man  was  driving  a - of  cattle. 

A  - of  bees  left  the  hive. 

A - of  birds  flew  over  the  corntield. 

Write  two  sentences  of  your  own  containing  words 
chosen  from  the  list. 
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LESSON  XL. 


flow'-er§ 
observed' 
creep '-ing 


leave 

grieve 

geas'-ing 


wrink'-le 

pr6m'-ise 

in-ereas'-ino’ 

o 


A  LITTLE  GIRL’S  FANCIES. 

0  little  flowers,  yon  love  me  so, 

You  could  not  do  without  me  ! 

O  little  birds,  that  come  and  go, 

You  sing  sweet  songs  about  me ! 

O  little  moss,  observed  by  few, 

That  round  the  tree  is  creeping, 
You  like  my  head  to  rest  on  you 
When  I  am  idly  sleeping  ! 

O  pretty  things,  you  love  me  so, 

I  see  I  must  not  leave  you ; 

You’d  find  it  very  dull,  I  know — 

I  should  not  like  to  grieve  you. 
Don’t  wrinkle  up,  you  silly  moss  ! 

My  flowers,  you  need  not  shiver ! 
My  little  birds,  don’t  look  so  cross  ! 
Don’t  talk  so  loud,  my  river ! 

And  I  will  make  a  promise,  dears, 
That  will  content  you,  maybe ; 

I’ll  love  you  through  the  happy  years, 
Till  I’m  a  nice  old  lady ! 


no 
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True  love,  like  yours  and  mine,  they  say, 
Can  never  tliink  of  ceasing, 

But,  year  by  year  and  day  by  day, 

Keeps  steadily  increasing. 

Commit  this  poem  to  memory. 
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beasts  * 
coaxed 
vea§'-i-ly 
aeh '-ing 

o 


bal-loon' 

tim'-id-ly 

er&ck'-er§ 

griev'-ing 


be-y&nd' 
rib '-bon 
b6t'-tom 
sSv'-er-al 


e&r'-ry-ing 

&o'-swered 

shiv'-er-ing 

eom'-fort-ed 


LOST  IN  A  BALLOON. 


PART  I. 

Fanny  and  Harry  and  little  May  all  went  with 
their  papa  to  see  the  balloon.  At  first  they  felt 
afraid  of  it ;  but  after  they  had  seen  several  per¬ 
sons  get  into  the  pretty  basket-car  and  ride  high 
up  above  the  houses,  and  had  seen  them  drawn 
safely  down  again  by  the  rope  which  held  the 
balloon,  they  were  no  longer  afraid,  but  wished 
to  have  a  ride  too. 


Their  father  helped  them  into  the  basket :  first 
Fanny,  who  was  nine  years  old ;  then  Harry,  who 
was  six ;  and  last,  little  May,  who  was  not  quite 
sure  that  she  was  not  afraid. 
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The  balloon  rose  slowly  the  whole  length  of 
the  rope ;  then,  suddenly,  the  rope  broke  from  the 
windlass  to  which  it  was  fastened,  and  slipped 
out  of  the  man’s  hands.  Up  flew  the  balloon,  car¬ 
rying  the  children  beyond  all  reach  of  help- 
8 
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shivering  May,  and  Harry  took  off  his  jacket  and 
wrapped  it  around  her  little  aching  knees ;  then 
he  crept  close  to  Fanny  and  laid  his  head  on  her 
lap,  and  soon  he  and  May  were  fast  asleep. 

But  Fanny  could  not  sleep ;  she  was  cold,  and 
her  head  ached.  She  sat,  crying  softly  to  herself, 
thinking;  of  her  dear  mother  and  father  grieving 
for  their  lost  children — thinking  of  all  the  stories 
she  had  ever  heard  of  lost  children,  but  never  so 
strange  a  one  as  this. 

Lost  in  the  sky ! — worse  than  being  lost  in 
the  woods,  or  at  sea.  To  be  sure,  there  were  no 
fishes  to  devour  them,  nor  wild  beasts  to  tear 
them  to  pieces;  but  how  could  they  ever  get 
down  ?  Would  the  balloon  set  ?  or  would  they 
really  sail  right  up  to  heaven’s  gate  ? 

At  last  she  made  a  little  prayer  in  her  heart, 
asking  God  to  take  care  of  them,  and  then  she. 
too,  fell  asleep. 


Copy  the  following  sentences ,  and  unite  icords  i/n 
\ place  of  the  dashes: 

I  want  my  mamma.  May  — t —  her  mamma. 

I  am  hungry.  May - hungry. 

I  am  crying.  May  ■  —  -  crying. 

I  3ee  a  star.  Harry  ^  •  -  a  star. 

I  sing  a  song.  Fanny - a  song 
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shlv'-er 

/§en'-ter 

r&p'-id-ly 

crouched 

dread'-ful 


lesson  x  l  i  i . 


ap-peared' 

tel'-e-gr^m 

trem'-bling 

ea'-ger-ness 

damp'-ened 


a-wak'-ened 

fright'-ened 

dan'-ger-ous 

fort'-u-nate-ly 

im-me'-di-ate-ly 


LOST  IN  A  BALLOON. 


PART  II. 

The  next  morning,  when  Fanny  awoke,  she 
could  not  at  first  tell  where  she  was ;  then,  with 
a  start,  she  remembered  it  all.  The  sun  was  shin¬ 
ing  into  her  face,  and  upon  the  great,  dark  ball  of 
the  balloon  above  her.  Harry  and  May  were  still 
asleep. 

Very  carefully  Fanny  crept  to  the  edge  of  the 
car,  to  see  if  they  were  near  to  the  ground  yet ; 
but  she  shrank  back  with  a  little  shiver  of  fright. 
She  could  not  see  the  world  at  all.  Then  she 
looked  again — looked  a  long  time.  “It’s  like  a 
cloud.  Yes,  it  must  be  a  cloud.  We  are  above 
the  clouds.  O  mamma !  mamma !  ”  sobbed  the 
little  girl. 

As  she  lay  back  thinking,  she  noticed  a  small 
rope  hanging  down  from  the  center  of  the  bal¬ 
loon.  All  at  once  Fanny  seemed  to  remember 
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sometliing.  Getting  up  quickly,  she  caught  hold 
of  the  rope  and  pulled  it. 

The  next  moment  a  dreadful  thing  happened : 
a  fog  arose,  so  thick  that  she  could  not  see  the 
sun — she  could  not  even-  see  the  balloon  over 
her  head.  The  frightened  child  crouched  down, 
trembling  with  fear.  What  had  happened  \ 
Fanny  could  not  think ;  but  it  was  this : 

When  Fanny  pulled  the  rope,  she  opened  a 
little  hole  in  the  top  of  the  balloon,  which  let  out 
some  of  the  gas,  and  the  balloon  had  immediately 
fallen  into  the  cloud  that  Fanny  had  seen  below 
her.  A  few  minutes  after,  Fanny  saw  the  cloud 
again,  but  this  time  above  her,  its  soft  folds 
shining  bright  and  white,  as  if  it  were  made  of 
down. 

The  balloon  had  passed  very  quickly  through 
the  cloud,  which  at  the  time  appeared  to  Fanny 
to  be  a  fine,  cold  mist,  that  dampened  her  clothes 
and  made  her  chilly.  Fanny  now  looked  again 
over  the  edge  of  the  car,  and  almost  shouted  as 
she  saw  the  green  world  below. 

She  gave  another  little  pull  at  the  rope,  and 
looked  again.  It  seemed  to  her  that  the  world 
was  running  up  to  meet  them  very  fast  indeed. 
The  balloon  was  really  falling  to  the  earth,  but  it 
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appeared  to  Fanny  as  if  it  were  standing  still  and 
the  earth  were  rising  to  meet  it. 

Perhaps  yon  have  noticed  something  like  this 
when  riding  in  a  steam-car ;  the  car  seems  to  be 
standing  still,  and  all  the  trees  and  fences  appear 
to  be  running  rapidly  the  other  way. 

They  were  now  just  over  a  little  town.  Fan¬ 
ny  could  hear  many  noises  coming  up,  and  could 
see  many  people  running  about.  She  thought 
they  saw  the  balloon,  and  began  to  hope  that  at 
last  the  dangerous  journey  was  at  an  end. 

She  awakened  Harry  and  May,  and  told  them 
what  had  happened.  She  had  hard  work  to  keep 
them  from  tipping  the  car  over,  in  their  eagerness 
to  see  the  people. 

Everybody  in  the  village  had  been  for  hours 
on  the  lookout  for  this  balloon ;  for  Fanny’s  father 
had  sent  telegrams  all  over  the  country,  asking 

O  e,  7  O 

the  people  to  help  him  find  his  lost  children. 

And,  better  still,  the  children’s  father  and 
mother  had  received  a  telegram  telling  them  that 
the  balloon  had  been  seen  near  this  place ;  and 
they  had  taken  a  passing  train,  and  were  there 
to  meet  their  dear  children. 

Down,  down  came  the  balloon.  All  the  peo¬ 
ple  were  looking  up  with  tearful  eyes,  and  hold- 
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ins:  their  breath  for  fear  the  children  should  vet 
be  dashed  to  pieces.  Fortunately,  the  balloon 
passed  over  the  house-tops,  and  came  slowly  down 
in  a  field  near  by. 

Oh,  the  joy  of  that  meeting  !  Howt  the  peo- 
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pie  shouted,  and  rang  the  bells,  and  fired  the  can¬ 
non,  in  their  delight  at  the  children’s  safety ! 

Choose  syllables  from  those  below ,  add  them  to  the 
words  below ,  and  make  as  many  other  words  as  you  can . 

Write  three  sentences ,  each  containing  one  of  the  new 
words  which  you  have  made. 


un  like 

ish  self 

ness  kind 

LESSON  XLIII. 

na'-tive§ 

ter'-ri-ble 

tr&v'-el-ing 

hur'-ried 

squir'-rel§ 

thousands 

searge'-ly  X 

shout' -ing 

seream'-ins 

o . 

turn '-bled 

quan'-ti-ty 

ch&t'-ter-ing 

MONKEYS. 

A  gentleman  was  once  traveling  in  India  with 
a  party  of  natives.  In  that  country,  monkeys  are 
as  common  in  the  woods  as  birds  or  squirrels  are 
in  our  woods. 

It  so  happened  that  one  of  the  men  saw  a 
monkey  with  a  baby  monkey  in  her  arms.  He 
wanted  to  cany  the  little  one  away  with  him ;  so 
he  raised  his  gun  and  fired  at  the  mother.  He 
hurt  her,  but  did  not  kill  her.  Wounded  and 
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ing  “  Ling,  ling,  ling  !  ”  which  meant  “  Monkeys, 
monkeys,  monkeys !  ” 

“  "What  is  it  ?  ”  said  the  gentleman  to  his 
friend.  “  Are  they  after  the  monkeys  ?  ” 


bleeding,  she  ran  into  the  wood,  carrying  her  baby 
with  her. 


The  men  rushed  in  after  her,  hoping  to  get 
the  little  monkey;  and  the  gentleman,  with  a 
friend,  watched  them  from 
the  boat  near  the  shore. 

Presently  they  heard  a 
great  shouting,  and  very  soon 
they  saw  the  natives  coming 
out  of  the  forest  and  runnins: 
as  fast  as  they  could,  cry- 
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“  Oh,  no !  ”  replied  lie ;  “  the  monkeys  are  after 

them!” 

Just  then  the  gentleman  saw  hundreds  upon 
hundreds  of  monkeys  come  pouring  out  of  the 
!  woods,  all  screaming  and  chattering  as  loud  as 
they  could.  The  poor  wounded  mother  had  found 
some  way  of  telling  her  friends  what  had  hap¬ 
pened,  and  so  great  troops  of  them  had  hurried 
out  to  drive  the  men  away. 

When  the  men  saw  them  coming,  they  turned 
i  quickly  and  ran  for  their  lives.  The  monkeys 
!  were  so  angry,  and  there  were  so  many  of  them, 

,  that,  if  they  had  caught  the  men,  they  would  have 
killed  them. 

The  tide  was  out,  and  between  the  men  and 
the  boat  was  a  quantity  of  soft  mud.  Into  this 
the  men  rushed,  sinking  up  to  their  knees  at  every 
step,  with  the  monkeys  close  behind  them. 

Scarcely  were  they  in  the  boat  and  out  in 
the  bay,  before  thousands  of  the  little  creatures 
stood  at  the  water’s  edge,  still  screaming  and  chat¬ 
tering  in  a  most  terrible  manner.  The  men  were 
pale  with  fright,  and,  I  think,  never  wanted  to 
trouble  a  monkey  again. 

Copy  the  last  paragraph.  Pick  out  all  the  words  in 
it  having  the  long  sounds  of  the  vowels ,  and  write  them 
in  columns. 
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LESSON  X  L  I  V. 

HOW  TO  READ, 
vn. 

When  the  thing  which  you  read  is  something 
that  everybody  knows  quite  well — a  thing  about 
which  nobody  has  any  doubt;  a  thing  about 
which  you  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  speak  very 
positively  in  order  to  convince  others — then  you 
should  read  it  without  lettinQ'  the  voice  either  rise' 

O 

or  fall'.  You  should  simply  hold  your  voice  on 
the  same  level  as  in  the  rest  of  the  sentence.  The 
voice  is  then  said  to  be  suspended. 

When  we  wish  to  mark  a  place  in  which  the 
voice  should  be  suspended,  we  mark  it  thus  (  ). 

If,  on  a  line  winter  morning,  the  question  were 
asked,  “Is  it  very  cold'  out?”  one  who  suffered 
from  the  cold  might  answer  earnestly  with  the 
falling  slide,  “  Yes\  it  is  very '  cold !  ”  But  if  a 
hardy  boy,  who  enjoys  the  sports  of  winter,  were 
asked  the  same  question,  “Is  it  very  cold'  out?” 
he  would  answer,  with  the  voice  suspended ,  “  Oh, 
no  !  only  just  cold  enough  to  be  pleasant  for 
coasting "  and  skating'.” 

Bead  the  ninth  verse  of  the  ninth  chapter  of 
John,  about  the  man  who  was  born  blind,  and 
whose  sight  was  restored  to  him,  and  take  notice 
how  the  different  slides  of  the  voice  represent  the 
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different  feelings  of  tlie  people  speaking.  Bead 
first  the  eighth  verse : 

8th.  “  The  neighbors,  therefore,  and  they  which 
i  before  had  seen  him  that  he  was  blind,  said,  Is 
not  this  he'  that  sat  and  begged  ?  ” 

9th.  “  Some  said  ,  This  is  he" :  others  said ,  He 
;  is  likev  him:  but  he'  said,  I  am'  he.”  The  first 
people  who  spoke  were  his  neighbors,  who  saw 
him  every  day;  and  they  felt  so  certain  that 
everybody  must  know  it  was  he,  that  they  did 
*  not  try  to  convince  anybody,  and  therefore  did  not 
use  the  downward  slide .  Neither  did  they  think 
there  was  any  doubt  about  it,  nor  any  need  to  in- 
..  quire,  so  they  did  not  use  the  upward  slide.  They 
said  simply,  with  the  voice  suspended,  “  Why,  of 
course  — certainly  ,  1  This  is  he  .’  ” 

The  second  speakers  were  not  so  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  him,  and  did  not  feel  quite  so  sure 
about  it;  and  so  they  expressed  the  doubt  they 
felt  by  using  the  double  upward  slide  ( v ),  and 
said,  “  He  is  like"  him.” 

But  the  man  himself  was  certain  about  it,  and 
wanted  to  convince  the  others ;  so  he  said,  positive¬ 
ly,  “  I  am'  he,”  using  the  straight  downward  slide. 


Copy  the  following  stanza ,  and  put  in  very  carefully 
ajll  the  marks  of  emphasis : 
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“  He  prayeth  well  who  lov'eth  well 
Both  man  and  bird  and  beast  ; 
He  prayeth  best  who  lov'eth  best 
All '  things,  both  great7  and  small'. 
For  the  d-e-a-r  God'  who  loveih  us\ 
He'  made  and  loveth  all'. 

Commit  this  stanza  to  memory. 
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b£t'-tle 

rea'-§on 

marked 

sto'-rie§ 


Tue§'-day 
king'-dom 
re-peat'-ed 
horse '-shoe 


dif'-fer-enge 

be-gin'-ning 

neg-leet'-ing 

dis-a-gree'-a-ble 


WHAT  IS  THE  REASON? 


“  Papa,”  said  Katy,  sitting  on  her  father’s 
knee,  “  what  is  the  red  son  that  some  days  are  so 
lucid y  and  other  days  are  so  un'lucky?  To-day 
began  all  wrong ' ,  and  everything  that  has  hap¬ 
pened  to-day  has  been  wrong  /  while  on  other 
days  I  begin  right',  and  all  goes  right  all  day . 

“  If  Aunt  Anna  had  not  kept  me  in  the  morn¬ 
ing',  I  should  not  have  been  marked  at  school ,  and 
then  I  should  not  have  been  cross',  and  I  should 
not  have  had  so  many  disagreeable  things  the 
rest '  of  the  time.” 
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“  But  what  did  Aunt  Anna  keep  you  for. 
child?” 


“To  sew  on  the  string  of  my  hat',  papa.” 

“  How  did  it  happen  to  be  off '  ?  ” 

“Weir,”  said  Katy  slowdy,  “that,  I  suppose, 
was  my'  fault ;  for  it  came  off'  Tuesday ,  and  I 
didn’t  fasten  it  on'.” 


“  So,  you  see,  we  must  go  back'  of  Aunt  Anna 
for  the  beginning  of  this  unlucky  day  of  yours. 
Did  you  ever  hear  the  old  saying,  ‘For  the  want 
cf  a  nail',  the  shoe '  was  lost 1  f  ” 
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“  Tell'  me,”  cried  Katy,  who  liked  stories  very 
much.  So  her  father  repeated : 

“  For  the  want  of  a  nail",  the  shoe  was  lost ; 

For  the  want  of  a  shoe",  the  horse  was  lost ; 

For  the  want  of  a  horse",  the  rider'  was  lost ; 

For  the  want  of  the  rider ,  the  battle'  was  lost ; 

For  the  want  of  the  battle",  the  KINGDOM  was  lost — 
And  all  for  the  want  of  a  horseshoe-nail 

“  O  pcipd  !  ”  cried  the  little  girl,  “  I  see'  what 
you  mean' .  Who  would  have  thought  that  such  a 
little  thing:  as  not  sewing  on  my  string:  at  the  right 
time  could  make  a  difference  for  a  whole  day '  f 
Whenever  I  feel  like  neglecting  little  things,  I  will 
say,  1  For  the  want  of  a  nail ,  the  shoe'  was  lost?  ” 


Copy  and  commit  to  memory  the  rhyme  in  this  lesson. 


vdn'-i-ty 

dole'-ful 

p£s'-sion 

cMr'-i-ty 

mtts'-$le§> 


lesson  x  l  v 

dlm'-pleg 

feat'-ure§ 

pinch'-ing 

ehdr'-ae-ter 

in-dhlg'-ing: 

o  o 


your-s£lve§' 

ex-pres'-sion 

dis-eon-tent' 

dis-s^t'-is-iied 

In'-dia-rub'-ber 


THE  LITTLE  STRINGS. 

Have  you  ever  seen  an  India-rubber '  face ,  chil¬ 
dren  ?  And  have  you  ever  amused  yourselves 
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with  'pinching  it  one  way  and  pulling  it  another , 
to  see  what  different '  expression s'  it  would  put 
on?  When  you  cease  pulling  and  pinching,  it 
returns  to  the  same  face  it  was  before' . 

Now,  your'  faces  are  softer '  than  India-rubber, 
and  are  full  of  little  strings,  called  muscles' ;  and 
these  little  muscles  pull  your  faces  one  way,  and 
pull  them  another ,  just  as  your  feelings'  tell  them 
to  do. 

Sometimes  you  feel  sorry ,  and  the  little  mus¬ 
cles  pull  your  faces  into  a  very  doleful'  expres¬ 
sion  ;  and  we  know,  by  looking  at  you,  just-how- 
youfeel'.  Again,  you  feel  pleased  or  merry',  and 
then  the  little  muscles  make  your  faces  all  smiles  - 
and -dimples'. 

But  often  there  are  wicked'  passions  at  work 
at  these  strings.  Anger'  pulls,  and  oh,  what  a 
disagreeable'  look  the  face  puts  on  in  a  minute ! 

Pride'  pulls  the  strings,  or  vanity',  or  envy',  or 
discontent',  and  each  brings  its  own'  expression 
over  the  face.  The  worst  of  it  is,  when  these  pas¬ 
sions  pull  very  often ,  the  face  dLoes-not-retuim'  to 
what-it -was'  before,  but  the  muscles  harden,  and 
the  face  retains'  that  ugly  look. 

By  indulging  in  evil  passions,  people  may  work 
their  faces  up  into  such  a-w-iul  faces,  that  some- 
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times,  when  yon  meet  a  man  in  the  street,  you 
can  tell,  just  by  looking  at  his  face,  that  he  is  a 
wicked  man. 

A  face,  which  was  very  lovely  when  it  was 
that  of  a  child' ,  may  have  had  the  passion  of 
anger  pulling  at  it  so  often',  that  it  always  wears 
a  cross',  sullen',  dissatisfied'  look. 

Or,  if  a  man  has  learned  to  love  money'  for 
its  own '  sake,  and  to  hoard  it  up,  his  face  gets 
a  mean',  selfish  look  ;  and  we  say,  when  we  pass 
him,  “  There  goes  a  miser'?  Or,  if  he  has  learned 
to  lie  and  steal ,  he  can  not  make  his  face  look  like 
the  face  of  a  truthful,  honest  man. 

Now,  dear  children,  if  you  want  to  have  pleas - 
ant'  faces,  which  everybody  will  love  to  look  at , 
be  careful  not  to  let  the  ugly '  passions  get  hold 
of  the  strings.  Put  them  into  the  hands  of  love> 
and  charity\  and  good-will ,  and  truth',  and  hon¬ 
esty',  and  then  they  will  be  beautiful  faces,  and 
sweeter '  to  look  at  than  the  most  perfect  features 
that  were  ever  formed,  if  they  have  had  the  ugly 
passions  pulling  at  them. 


Write  the  names  of  the  feelings  you  would  like  to 
have  your  face  show ; — of  the  feelings  you  would  not 
like  to  have  your  face  show. 
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kn&cked 

butch'-er 

dreamed 

dig'-ni-ty 

/wheth'-er 


po'-em 

tus'-sle 

elo'-ver 

ken'-nel 

rogu'-ish 


dread'-ful 
fright'-ful 
tr&m'-pled 
dis-or'-der 
de-light '-ed 


A  DIALOGUE. 


Lucy ,  John ,  and  Fanny  are  standing  in  a  group,  talk¬ 
ing .  Enter  roguish  little  Belle ,  with  her  dress  torn , 
her  apron  soiled ,  her  hair  in  disorder ,  and  her  face 
covered  with  traces  of  tears.  She  has  a  torn  book  in 
her  hand. 

Lucy — O  Belle,  just  look  at  your  new  dress — 
it  is  all  torn ! 

Fanny — And  your  clean  apron!  What  have 
you  on  it  ?  And  your  book  is  all  in  pieces ! 

John — You’ll  catch  it ! 

Belle  (half  crying ) — I  don’t  care  if  I  do !  I 
couldn’t  help  it.  I  was  only  playing  with  Carlo, 
and  he  knocked  me  over,  right  into  the  mud; 
and  then  he  trampled  on  me  with  his  muddy 
paws ;  and  then  he  ran  away  with  my  book,  and 
tore  it.  I  wish  I  were  a  big  dog,  and  I’d  pay  him 


for  it ! 
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Lucy — What  would  you  do  to  liira,  Belle  ? 

JBeOe—Ti—TA  bark  at  him,  and  I’d— I’d 
bark— 

John — Whew !  what  a  fierce  dog  you  would 
be  ! — wouldn’t  you,  Belle  ? 

Fanny  (laughing) — I’m  afraid  you  wouldn’t 
make  anything  but  a  little  curly-haired  puppy; 
and  then  you’d  get  the  worst  of  it  in  a  tussle  with 
Carlo. 

John — I’m  sure  your  bark  would  be  worse 
than  your  bite. 

Belle  (half  laughing) — I  guess  you’d  find  out 
whether  it  would  or  not !  Wouldn’t  I  worry 
your  heels,  though ! — and  gnaw  holes  in  your 
playthings  ! — and  tear  up  your  books  ! 

John — Ah,  yes  !  But,  you  see,  I’d  whisper 
something  to  the  dog-man ;  and  then,  some  fine 
morning  when  the  family  were  all  asleep,  he 
would  drive  up,  take  you  out  of  the  kennel,  put 
you  into  his  wagon,  and  away  you’d  go  to  the 
dog-pound,  and  that  would  be  the  last  of  that 
dog ! 

Fanny — That  reminds  me  of  a  poem  I  learned 
the  other  day,  about  a  little  girl  who  ’wished  she 
were  the  lamb  that  followed  Mary  to  school. 
Let  me  see  (putting  her  hand  to  her  head ),  how 
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|r  does  that  poem  run?  01l?  yes!  this  is  it.  She 
says : 


“  That  lamb  had  easy  times,  indeed  ; 

And  all  the  lambs  do,  as  for  that : 

They  never  have  to  write  and  read, 

Or  learn  their  notes  with  sharp  and  flat ; 
They  don’t  wear  ont  their  frocks  and  shoes, 
And  needn’t  mind  their  p’s  and  q’s. 

“  Ont  in  the  pleasant  meadow-lot 
They  nibble  clover-heads  all  day, 

Or  he  down  in  a  shady  spot 

To  sleep  when  they  are  tired  of  play. 
Nobody  says  to  them,  4  My  dear, 

What  dirty  face  and  hands  are  here  !  ’  ” 


Belle — That  little  girl  was  just  right !  I 
wish  I  didn’t  have  to  wear  nice  dresses,  and 
could  play  in  the  meadow-lot  all  day.  I  think 
I  should  like  to  be  a  lamb. 

Fanny — Take  care,  Belle  !  Wait  until  you 
hear  what  happened  to  that  little  girl  before  you 
turn  into  a  lamb.  One  day  she  fell  asleep  in  her 
chair,  and  dreamed  that  she  was  a  snow-white 
lamb,  running  about  in  a  clover-field.  She  was 
greatly  delighted,  and  skipped  about,  and  said  to 
herself,  “  Ah,  but  isn’t  this  nice  !  ” 

Then  she  tried  to  clap  her  hands,  and  shout ; 
but,  you  see,  she  was  only  a  lamb,  and  could  not. 
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She  could  only  frisk  and  jump,  and  bleat,  “  Ba-a ! 
ba-a  !  ”  Then  suddenly  she  saw,  coming  across 
the  meadow,  the  butcher-man,  and  he  was  run¬ 
ning  toward  her  to  catch  her. 

She  tried  to  scream,  and  she  tried  to  run,  but 
she  was  so  frightened  she  could  not  move.  On 
came  the  frightful  butcher-man,  and,  just  as  he 
caught  her,  she  gave  a  sudden  jump  and  scream. 
The  jump  waked  her  up,  and  the  scream  fright¬ 
ened  her  mother,  who  came  running  to  see  what 
was  the  matter.  Then  the  poem  goes  on : 

“  She  sat  bolt  upright  in  her  chair ; 

She  stared  around  in  wild  surprise, 

And  pulled  her  curling  yellow  hair, 

And  rubbed  her  sleepy,  wondering  eyes. 

‘  O  dear !  ’  she  cried,  ;  how  glad  I  am 
That  I  am  really  not  a  lamb !  ’ 

“  ‘  A  lamb !  ’ — her  mother  laughed  outright 
At  such  a  very  quper  excuse  ; 

‘  If  that’s  the  reason  ot  your  fright, 

I  think  you  are  a  little  goose !  ’ 

‘  You  wouldn’t,’  sobbed  poor  silly  Nan, 

‘  If  you  had  seen  that  butcher-man  !  ’  ” 

John — Ha !  ha  !  ha !  What  do  you  think 
of  that,  Belle  ? 

Belle — I  think  it  would  be  very  nice  to  play 
in  the  clover-fields.  I  wish  I  could  be  a  little 
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girl  and  a  lamb  too  !  Mamma  calls  me  her  lamb 
sometimes. 

Lucy — That’s  a  good  idea,  Belle  ! — But,  Fan¬ 
ny,  we  must  go  to  school. — Good-by,  Belle !  I’ll 
tell  you  what  to  do :  Run  to  mother  and  tell  her 
all  about  it,  and  ask  her  to  take  you  into  the 
country  to-day  and  let  you  play  in  the  fields, 
just  as  if  you  were  a  lamb.  Only,  she  must  be 
sure  to  bring  you  safe  home  to-night,  for  fear, 
you  know,  of  that  dreadful  butcher-man  !  Good- 
by,  dear ! 

Fanny  and  John — Good-by,  Belle  ! 

Little  Belle  ( with  dignity ) — Good  morning,  all ! 


The  following  words  and  phrases  are  often  mispro¬ 
nounced.  Copy  them ,  and  mark  their  pronunciation 
with  the  diacritical  marks : 


for 

often 

recess 

didn’t  you 

was 

catch 

rather 

haven’t  you 

just 

apron 

because 

wouldn’t  you 

LESSON  X  LVI  I  I, 

sew'-ing 

pil'-low 

vi'-o-lets 

efirt'-sied 

neighed 

fold'-ed 

eu'-ri-ous 

smoothed 

watched 

de-light' 

fa'-vor-ite 

fSx'-glove 
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“GOOD  NIGHT!”  AND  “GOOD  MORNING!” 

A  f-a-i-r  little  girl'  sat  under  a  t-r-e-e, 

Sewing '  as  long  as  lier  eyes  could  see' ; 

Then  s-m-o-o-thed  her  work  and  folded  it  right, 
And  said’,  “  D-e-a-r  work',  good  night' !  good 
night' !  ” 
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Such  a  number  of  rooks'  came  over  lier  head, 
Crying  “  Caw'  !  caw'  !  ”  on  their  way  to  bed ; 

She  said  ,  as  she  watched  their  curious  flight, 

“  Little  black  things',  good  night !  good  night  ! ” 

The  horses  neighed,  and  the  oxen  lowed ; 

The  sheep's  “  Bleat !  bleat  !  ”  came  over  the  road — 
All  seeming  to  say',  with  a  quiet  delight ', 

“  Good  little  girl',  good  night !  good  night  l  ” 

She  did  not  say  to  the  sun',  “  Good  night' !  ” 
Though  she  saw'  him  there,  like  a  ball  of  light ; 
For  she  knew  h-e  had  God's'  own  time  to  keep 
A-ll  over  the  w-o-r-l-d,  and  never  could  sleep \ 

The  tall,  pink  fox' glove  bowed '  his  head ; 

The  vi'olets  curtsied,  and  went  to  bed'; 

And  good  little  Lucy  tied  up  her  hair  , 

And  said,  on  her  knees,  her  favorite  prayer 

And  while  on  her  pillow  she  softly  lay’, 

She  knew  nothing  more  till  again  it  was  day'; 

And  a-ll  things  said  to  the  b-e-a-u-tiful  sun, 

“  Good  morn'mg  !  good  morn'ing !  our  work '  is 
begun' !  ” 

Copy  the  first  and  last  stanzas  of  this  poem,  and  care¬ 
fully  put  in  all  the  marks  of  emphasis . 
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dif'-fi-eult 

priz'-e§ 

re-§Slve' 

sue-geed'-ed 

a-ward'-ed 

re-plied' 

t£m'-ple§ 

eom-mit'-tee 

chair'-man 

stud'-ie§ 

un-mlxed' 

eom-par'-ing 

su-pe'-ri-or 

ben'-e-fit 

blush'-ing 

im-pr&s'-sion 

THE  BOY  WHO  WOULD  NOT  BE  A  SILENT  LIAR. 

Frank  Chase  was  a  boy  who  had  never  had 
much  chance  to  go  to  school ;  hence  he  was  be¬ 
hind  the  other  boys  in  all  his  studies,  except 
writing.  Frank  was  ready  with  his  pen. 

There  were  prizes  given  in  Frank’s  school,  and 
he  was  anxious  to  merit  one  of  them.  As  he  had 
no  hope  of  excelling  in  anything  but  writing,  he 
made  up  his  mind  to  try  for  the  writing-prize 
with  all  his  might.  He  tried  so  hard,  and  suc¬ 
ceeded  so  well,  that  his  copy-book  would  have 
done  honor  to  a  boy  of  twice  his  age. 

When  the  prizes  were  awarded,  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  held  up  two  copy-books,  and  said  : 

“  It  would  be  difficult  to  say  which  of  these 
two  books  is  better  than  the  other,  were  it  not 
for  one  copy  in  Frank’s,  which  is  not  only  superior 
to  Henry’s,  but  to  every  other  copy  in  the  same 
book.” 
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Frank’s  heart  beat  high  with  hope,  which  was 
not  nnmixed  with  fear.  Blushing  to  his  temples, 
he  said,  “Please,  sir,  may  I  see  that  copy?” 

“  Certainly,”  replied  the  chairman,  looking 
somewdiat  surprised. 
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Frank  glanced  at  the  copy,  and  then,  handing 
back  the  book,  said  : 

“  Please,  sir,  that  is  not  my  writing.  It  was 
written  by  an  upper-class  boy,  who  took  my  book 
instead  of  his  own,  one  day,  by  mistake.” 

“Oh, -ho  !”  said  the  chairman,  “that  may  alter 
the  case.” 

The  two  books  went  back  to  the  committee, 
who,  after  comparing  them  carefully,  awarded  the 
prize  to  Henry. 

Frank  was  disappointed.  The  boys  laughed 
at  him.  Said  one  very  rude  boy:  “You  were 
a  greenhorn  to  say  anything  about  that  mis¬ 
take  !  ” 

“/  wouldn’t  have  told  !  ”  cried  another  boy. 

“  Nor  I,”  added  a  third  boy,  laughing.  “  The 
copy  was  in  your  book,  and  you  had  a  right  to  ! 
enjoy  the  benefit  of  it.  I  tell  you,  it  doesn’t  pay, 
Frank,  to  be  so  good  as  that.” 

But,  in  spite  of  all  they  said,  Frank  felt  that  ^ 
he  was  right.  “  It  would  not  have  been  the 

O 

truth,”  he  replied,  “  if  I  had  not  told  them  who 
wrote  the  copy.  I  would  rather  never  have  a 
prize,  than  get  it  by  "claiming  the  work  of  some 
one  else.” 
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“Hurrah,  for  Frank!”  “ Three  clieers  for 
Frank !  ”  shouted  most  of  the  boys ;  and  Frank 
went  home  to  his  work  feeling  happier  than  he 
could  have  done  if,  by  means  of  a  silent  lie ,  he 
had  won  the  prize. 

You  see  that,  if  Frank  had  kept  quiet,  he 
would  have  told  a  silent  lie.  His  silence  would 
have  given  the  committee  a  wrong  impression, 
and  he  would  have  cheated  Henry  out  of  the 
prize.  Now  that  you  know  what  a  silent  lie  is,  I 
hope  you  will  resolve  never  to  be  guilty  of  silent 
lying.  Hold  fast  the  truth  ! 


Copy  the  last  paragraph. 


LESSON  L. 

bl6s'-som§ 
Sb'-sti-nate 
treat'-ment 
trans-formed' 

APRIL  FLOWERS. 


sil'-ver-y 

e£t'-kin§ 

wiP*l6w§ 

5p'-po-§itel 


t£s'-sel§ 

straight 

pelt'-ing 

fi'-nal-ly 


Watch  for  the  April  dowers,  children.  All 
you  have  to  do  is  to  look,  as  you  go  to  school,  and 
you  will  find  them.  But  you  must  look  up,  not 
down,  for  the  flowers  which  I  mean.  They  are  not 
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little  blossoms  on  the  ground  at  your  feet,  but 
they  wave  high  above  your  heads, 
on  the  branches  of  great  trees. 

Perhaps  you  think  that  trees 
like  the  elm,  poplar,  and  maple  | 
bear  nothing  but  leaves ;  yet  look 
sharply,  and  you  will  find  that 
they  have  flowers  too.  In  early 
spring  the  elm  is  in  blossom. 
If  you  break  off  a  branch,  you 
will  find  the  tiny  brown  flow¬ 
ers.  They  are  so  small  that, 
when  you  merely  look  up  into 
the  trees,  you  may  think  they 
are  nothing  but  buds. 
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In  April  the  willows  and  poplars  are  also 
in  bloom.  Those  soft,  silvery  catkins,  which  the 
children  call  pussies,  are  the  blossoms.  On  the 
willow  these  stand  erect,  but  on  the  poplar  they 
become  long  and  drooping. 

A  little  later,  and  the  maple  waves  a  cloud  of 
crimson  blossoms  against  the  sunny  sky,  the  oak 
hangs  out  as  many  graceful  tassels  as  the  poplar, 
and  every  cherry,  and  peach,  and  apple  tree  is 
turned  into  a  huge  bouquet. 

I  remember  seeing  once  a  cherry-tree  burst 
into  bloom  in  a  rain-storm.  It  was  a  pretty 
tree,  just  opposite  my  window.  Its  buds  grew 
white  very  early  in  the  spring,  and  I  thought  that 
mine  would  be  the  first  cherry-blossoms  of  the 
season. 

But  something  was  the  matter ;  either  the 
tree  was  obstinate,  or  the  wind  blew  too  cold, 
or  the  sunshine  was  not  warm  enough  :  the  little 
buds  would  not  come  out.  The  soft,  warm  show¬ 
ers  came  and  coaxed  them,  but  they  would  not 
come. 

One  afternoon,  as  I  stood  looking  at  the  tree, 
a  thunder-shower  came  up — first  a  few  large, 
round  drops,  then  more ;  finally  they  came  down 
thick  and  fast,  pelting  eveiything  within  their 
reach. 
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One  would  bit  a  bud ;  it  would  nod,  and  tben,  ; 
slowly,  its  little  white  petals  would  unfold,  and  it  i 
would  look  up  as  if  surprised,  and  as  if  it  did  not  : 
quite  understand  suck  rude  treatment. 

But  the  drops  did  not  care ;  they  pelted  away, 
and,  before  half  an  hour  bad  passed,  tbey  bad 
opened  every  one  of  those  buds.  And,  when  the  ! 
storm  was  over,  the  last  rays  of  the  setting  sun  \ 
fell  upon  the  tree,  covered  with  beautiful  white 
blossoms — the  loveliest  tree  in  the  garden. 


Write  the  names  of  all  the  trees  which  you  know,  and  I 
where  they  grow . 


LESSON  LI. 

hate'-ful 

fi'-er-y 

strange'-lv 

ex-git'-ed 

rogue§ 

wound'-ed 

pierg'-ing 

tongue 

be-bav'-ino^ 

o 

dar'-ling§ 

in-stead' 

at-tr&et'-ed 

ut'-ter-ing 

pit'-i-ful 

eu-ri-5s'-i-ty 

THE  ROBIN  AND  THE  SNAKE. 

One  summer  morning  Mark  Ridley  and  bis 
sister  Minnie  were  crossing  a  field  that  lay  be¬ 
tween  their  bouse  and  an  old  apple-orchard,  and. 
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just  as  they  came  near  a  clump  of  young  trees, 
their  attention  was  attracted  by  a  bird,  which 
seemed  to  be  behaving  very  strangely. 

"When  they  first  noticed  her,  she  was  fluttering 
about  among  the  low  branches  of  the  bushes, 
uttering  the  most  piercing  cries. 

For  a  moment  Mark  thought  that  she  was 
wounded.  But  the  instant  she  saw  the  children 
she  flew  straight  toward  them,  uttering  the  same 
piercing  cries,  as  if  angry.  Bound  and  round 
their  heads  she  flew,  and  then  darted  off  to  an  old 
apple-tree  near  by. 

Three  times  she  came  near  them  with  the  same 
sharp  cries,  and  then  flew  back  again  to  the  tree, 
till  at  last  they  thought  some  one  had  robbed  her 
nest,  and  that  she  took  them  for  the  rogues. 

The  third  time  she  flew  so  near  to  Mark,  and 
made  such  a  strange  and  pitiful  noise,  that  his 
curiosity  was  excited  to  see  what  was  the  matter 
with  the  bird,  and  he  followed  her  to  the  apple- 
tree,  from  which  and  to  which  she  had  flown  so 
many  times ;  and,  instead  of  an  empty  nest,  what 
do  you  suppose  he  saw  ? 

A  great,  ugly  snake,  a  house-adder,  had  crawled 
up  the  tree,  and  was  running  his  fiery  tongue  out 

just  over  the  little  birds  in  the  nest.  Mark 
10 
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ran  to  the  fence  for  a  long  pole,  and  quickly  killed 
the  adder. 

As  Mark  and  Minnie  went  on  into  the  orchard, 
the  old  robin  came  again  and  flew  round  and 
round  their  heads,  and  her  notes  were  sweet  and 
happy  now.  It  seemed  as  if  she  could  not  thank 
and  praise  them  enough  for  killing  her  hateful 
foe,  and  saving  her  little  darlings  from  such  a 
dreadful  death. 


Copy  the  following  sentences.  Write  also  a  sentence 
of  your  own ,  having  in  it  one  of  these  three  words  of 
motion  :  fluttering,  waving,  floating. 

The  bird  was  fluttering  among  the  branches. 

The  leaf  fluttered  to  the  ground. 

The  flag  was  waving  in  the  wind. 

The  trees  waved  their  branches  above  me. 

The  feather  floated  in  the  air. 


LESSON  LIL 
HOW  TO  READ, 
vm. 

You  know,  now,  three  ways  by  which  you  can 
make  a  word  emphatic,  and  these  ways  are : 

1.  The  emphasis  of  force. 
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2.  The  emphasis  of  time. 

3.  The  emphasis  of  slides. 

The  first  is  marked  by  italics  and  capitals. 

The  second  is  marked  by  giving  the  word 
more  s-p-a-c-e. 

The  third  is  marked  by  this  sign  (')  for  the 
upward  slide  of  the  voice,  and  this  sign  (')  for 
the  downward  slide  of  the  voice,  and  this  sign  (~) 
for  holding  the  voice  suspended. 

These  different  kinds  of  emphasis  are  marked 
in  the  poem  below,  and  I  wish  you  to  read  it, 
obeying  carefully  the  directions  given  by  the  marks. 


THE  HEW  MOOH. 

O-h,  moth'er ,  how  pretty  the  m-o-o-n  looks  to¬ 
night  ! 

She  was  ner&er  so  cun'ning  before ; 

Her  two  little  h-o-r-n-s  are  so  s-h-a-r-p'  and  so 
b-r-i-g-h-t', 

I  hope  they’ll  not  g-r-o-w'  any  m-o-r-e'. 

If  I'  were  up  tdi-e-r-e,  with  y-o-vi  and  my 
f-r-i-em-d-s' , 

W e’d  rock'  in  it  n-i-c-e'-ly ,  you’d  see ; 

We’d  sit  in  the  middle  and  li-odd  by  both  ends' — 

O-h,  what  a  bright  c-r-a)-dle  ’twould  be ! 
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We’d  c-a-11  to  the  s-t-a-r-s'  to  keep  out  of  the 
w-a-y, 

Lest  w-e  should  rock  over  their  t-o-e-s 

And  t-h-e-r-e  we  would  s-t-a-y  till  the  d-a-w-n  of 
the  d-a-y, 

And  s-e-e  where  the  pretty  moon  g-o-e-s\ 

And  t-h-e-r-e  we  would  rode  in  the  b-e-a-u-tiful 
s-k-i-e-s~, 

And  through  the  bright  c-l-o-u-d-s'  we  would 
r-o-a-m' ; 

We’d  s-e-e  the  s-u-n  set',  and  see  the  sun  r-i-s-e\ 

And  on  the  next  r-a-i-n-bow  come  h-o-m-e'. 


Write  answers  to  the  following  questions : 

Where,  in  this  lesson,  can  yon  find  a  word  which  has 
the  mark  of  the  emphasis  of  force? — the  mark  of  the 
emphasis  of  time  ? — the  mark  of  the  emphasis  of  the  up¬ 
ward  slide  ? — the  mark  of  the  emphasis  of  the  downward 
slide  ? 

Example :  In  the  third  stanza  of  this  poem,  in  the 
first  line,  the  word  “  out  ”  has  the  mark  of  the  emphasis 
of  force. 

LESSON  L  I  I  I. 

Wal'-ter  twelve  beau'-tie§  pret'-ti-est 

R6b'-ert  g&th'-er  four'-teen  search -ing  * 

eom'-ing  moth'-er  eftm'-ie-a!  eon-sent'-ed 
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CAUGHT  BY  THE  TIDE. 

PART  I. 

Those  who  have  seen  the  sea  know  what  the 
tides  are.  The  water  rises  slowly,  and  flows 
higher  and  higher  np  on  the  land,  until  the  beach 
is  covered ;  then  it  turns,  and  flows  out  again  as 
slowly  as  it  came  in.  The  coming  in  of  the  water 
is  called  the  “  flow  of  the  tide  ” ;  the  going  out  is 
called  the  “  ebb  of  the  tide.” 

One  day,  two  boys — Robert,  who  was  four¬ 
teen  years  of  age,  and  Walter,  a  boy  of  twelve — 
took  their  little  sister  Ettie  to  the  sea-beach  to 
gather  shells.  They  walked  up  and  down  on  the 
sand  searching  for  shells,  but  they  could  not  find 
any  that  were  very  pretty. 

“  It  is  too  bad !  ”  said  Ettie ;  “  some  one  has 
been  here  before  us  and  picked  up  all  the  pret¬ 
tiest  shells.  I  think  they  ought  to  have  left  some 
of  them  for  us.” 

“  They  had  as  much  right  to  them  as  we 
have,”  said  Walter.  “We  must  try  to  find  some 
that  no  one  else  has  seen.” 

“  That  will  be  rather  hard  to  do,  unless  we 
can  find  a  place  where  no  one  else  has  been  for 
some  time,”  said  Robert.  “  Now,  if  we  could 
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only  go  over  to  Rocky  Islet,  I  am  sure  we  should 
find  as  many  as  we  could  carry.  It  is  low 
tide,  and  the  rocks  are  all  standing  above  the 
water.” 

“Let  us  go,  then,”  said  Walter.  “There  is 
Jonas  the  fisherman’s  boat,  just  ahead  of  us ;  we 
can  borrow  that,  and  row  over  to  the  islet  easily 
enough.  It  is  not  veiy  far.” 

Ettie  was  delighted,  and  Robert  consented  to 
go.  They  borrowed  the  fisherman’s  boat,  and,  as 
both  of  the  boys  could  row  veiy  well,  they  soon 
reached  Rocky  Islet.  Robert  tied  the  boat  to  a 
large  stone,  and  then  they  all  began  to  search  for 
shells. 

They  found  many  beautiful  ones,  which  they 
placed  in  the  boat.  Little  Ettie  thought  she  had 
never  seen  such  fine  ones  as  some  of  these  were. 
“ Will  not  mother  be  pleased,”  she  said,  “when 
she  sees  how  many  we  have  ? — and  such  beauties, 
too !  ” 

There  was  a  pool  of  water  on  the  islet,  and  in 
it  were  two  crabs,  which  had  been  left  there  by 
the  tide.  Walter  found  them,  and  called  to  his 
brother  and  sister  to  come  and  see  them. 

They  watched  the  crabs  for  some  time,  and 
laughed  at  their  comical  looks  and  ways.  At  last 
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Robert  said :  “  Come,  now ;  the  tide  is  rising,  and 
we  must  start  home.”  They  walked  to  the  water’s 
edge,  where  they  had  left  the  boat,  but  it  was  not 
there.  One  of  the  oars  lay  on  the  rock,  but  the 
boat  was  gone.  _ 

Write  answers  to  the  following  questions ,  and  let  the 
answers  be  in  complete  sentences : 

How  many  capital  letters  in  the  last  paragraph  ? 

Why  do  “  They  ”  and  “  One  ”  begin  with  capitals  ? 

Why  does  “  Robert  ”  ? 

Why  does  “  Come  ”  ? 

What  is  the  name  of  those  marks  before  “  Come  ”  and 
after  “  home  ”  ? 
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washed  drift -ing 

riid'-der  streamed 

rip'-pled  se--eure'-ly( 


(drowned")  mean'-while 


CAUGHT  BY  THE  TIDE. 


PART  II. 


Robert  had  not  tied  the  boat  securely,  and  the 
rising  tide  had  carried  it  away.  They  could  see  it 
drifting  toward  the  shore. 

aWhat  shall  we  do?”  cried  Walter,  in  alarm. 
“The  tide  will  cover  all  these  rocks.  We  must 
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get  to  the  shore,  or  we  shall  be  drowned.  Can 
yon  not  swim  to  the  boat,  Robert  ?  ” 

“  It  is  too  far  off,”  said  Robert,  “  and  the  wind 
is  blowing  it  faster  than  I  could  swim.  Perhaps 
some  one  will  see  us,  and  help  us.” 

They  were  very  much  frightened.  Ettie  began 
to  cry.  The  boys  shouted  as  loud  as  they  could, 
hoping  that  some  one  would  hear  them ;  but  it 
was  of  no  use,  for  the  shore  was  too  far  off,  and 
there  was  no  boat  in  sight  except  the  empty  one 
that  was  drifting  away. 

“  Here  is  one  of  the  oars,”  said  Robert,  pick¬ 
ing  it  up.  “  Let  me  take  your  apron,  Ettie ;  1 
will  tie  it  fast  to  the  oar,  and  wave  it,  to  let  them 
know  that  we  need  help.” 

He  tied  the  apron  fast  to  the  oar  and  waved 
it,  in  the  hope  that  some  one  would  see  it.  Mean¬ 
while  the  water  was  slowly  rising,  and  they  had 
to  go  back,  step  by  step,  to  the  middle  of  the 
islet.  They  climbed  upon  the  highest  rock  they 
could  find,  and  stood  there,  shouting,  and  wav¬ 
ing  the  oar  with  Ettie’s  apron  tied  to  the  end 
of  it. 

At  last  the  water  reached  the  rock  on  which 
they  were  standing.  Little  Ettie  screamed,  as  a 
wave  rippled  over  the  rock  and  wet  ber  feet. 
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“  It  is  of  no  use,”  said  Robert ;  “  no  one  bears 
or  sees  us.  Perhaps,  after  all,  the  water  will  not 
rise  bigb  enough  to  cover  our  heads.  Let  us 
hold  fast  to  each  other,  so  that  we  may  not  be 
washed  off  the  rock.” 
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The  water  was  up  to  their  knees  now,  and 
still  rising.  Robert  told  Ettie  to  put  both  her  | 
arms  over  the  oar;  then  he  tied  her  fast  to  it 
with  the  apron.  a There,  Walter!”  he  said, 
“that  will  keep  her  from  sinking,  if  the  water 
gets  too  deep,  or  washes  us  off  the  rock;  and 
you  and  I  can  each  take  hold  of  an  end  and  swim 
for  some  time.  Let  us  take  off  our  coats  and 
shoes,  before  the  water  gets  deeper.” 

The  three  children  kissed  each  other,  and  each 
of  the  boys  took  hold  of  the  oar  to  which  their 
sister  was  tied.  Just  then  they  heard  a  shout. 
They  looked  toward  the  shore,  and  saw  a  boat 
coming  out  to  them ;  Jonas  the  fisherman  was  in  it. 

The  old  man  had  seen  the  boat  drifting  to¬ 
ward  the  shore,  and  knew  at  once  that  it  must 
have  got  away  from  the  children,  and  that  they 
were  in  danger.  He  dashed  into  the  water  and 
swam  to  the  boat. 

He  found  one  of  the  oars  lying  among  the 
shells  in  the  bottom.  He  quickly  took  off  the 
rudder,  pushed  the  oar  over  the  back  part  of  the 
boat,  and  began  to  scull  it  toward  Rocky  Islet. 

As  he  came  near,  he  could  see  the  children 
standing  in  the  water.  He  shouted,  to  let  them 
know  that  help  was  near.  The  boys  shouted  in 
reply,  and  soon  they  were  all  safe  in  the  boat. 
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It  would  be  bard  to  tell  bow  glad  they  all 
1  were.  Ettie  cried  and  laughed  by  turns;  sbe 
threw  her  arms  about  Jonas,  and  kissed  him 
!  again  and  again.  It  was  not  long  before  they 
,  were  safe  at  home  once  more,  and  Ettie  and 
Walter  were  telling  their  father  and  mother  all 
that  had  happened. 

Robert  was  silent,  for  he  felt  that  their  danger 
had  been  caused  by  his  carelessness  in  tying  the 
boat;  but  it  made  him  happy  when  his  mother 
I  kissed  him,  and  called  him  her  brave  boy. 


Make  as  many  words  as  you  can ,  by  putting  sylla¬ 
bles ,  chosen  from  the  list  below ,  to  the  following  words : 

kind,  care,  fair,  fear,  joy,  like. 

Write  the  words  you  make  in  columns. 

un  ly  full  less 

en  dis  ness  ing 
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a-shore' 

giir'-gle 

sail'-or§ 

far'-tker 


j&ck'-ets 

£n'-swer§ 

trou'-§er§ 

el&m'-ber 


bleach 

lev'-eeg 

un-furl' 

heav'-^n 


flow'-er-y 

mead'-ow 

flht'-ter-ing 

fish'-er-man 
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THE  RIVER. 

High  up  in  the  mountain  are  small  lakes,  and 
from  them  run  streams  which  unite  and  form  the 
river.  The  waters  of  the  river  foam  and  gurgle 
as  they  rush  over  the  rocks  and  hasten  down  to 
the  valley. 

On  the  way  a  little  brook  comes  to  join  the 
river,  and  asks,  “  Will  you  take  me  with  you,  broth¬ 
er  ?  ”  And  the  river  says,  “  Come,  flow  here  by  my 
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side.”  And  the  waters  of  the  river  and  the 
waters  of  the  brook  flow  gently  and  peacefully 
together,  between  the  flowery  banks. 

The  great  river-fishes  swim  deep  in  these 
waters,  but  the  little  fishes  play  on  the  surface. 
Then  come  the  fishermen  in  then1  boats,  and 
throw  out  nets,  and  catch  the  old  fish  and  the 
young  ones.  The  young  ones  they  put  back  again 
into  the  water,  and  leave  them  there  until  they  are 
older ;  but  the  old  ones  they  take  home,  and  sell 
in  the  markets,  or  have  them  cooked  for  dinner. 

Now  the  river  comes  to  the  city  with  tall 
spires,  and  beautiful  houses,  and  very  many  peo¬ 
ple.  Here  the  people  have  built  a  bridge  over 
him,  and  pass  back  and  forth  on  it,  and  he  must 
flow  quietly  under  it. 

After  this  he  comes  to  beautiful  fields  and 
green  meadows,  and  he  looks  on  them,  and  would 
like  to  wander  over  them. 

The  snow  melts,  and  the  rain  pours  down 
from  the  clouds,  and  the  waters  of  the  river  rise 
until  they  stream  over  the  levees  which  were  built 
to  keep  them  back.  They  cover  the  fields  and  the 
meadows,  until  the  whole  plain  looks  like  a  sea. 

But  this  does  not  last  long.  The  river  flows 
back  to  its  bed,  and  again  runs  quietly  between 
its  banks,  farther  and  farther  on. 
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Now  the  river  comes  to  the  ships,  with  their 
masts,  and  with  their  many-colored  flags  fluttering 
in  the  wind,  and  with  their  white  sails,  which 
blow  about  like  linen  at  the  bleach. 


In  the  ships  are  men  with  turned-up  trousers 
and  colored  jackets;  they  clamber  on  the  ropes 
and  unfurl  the  sails.  They  are  sailors. 
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Tlie  sailors  look  into  the  mirror-like  waters, 
and  greet  the  river  kindly,  and  ask,  “  Will  you 
take  us  to  the  sea?”  The  river  answers,  “Yes, 
come  with  me ;  I  will  take  each  and  all  of  you.” 

And  the  river  carries  them,  and  the  wind 
drives  them  day  and  night;  and  soon  they  are 
near  the  end.  They  see  before  them  a  great 
water,  larger  than  twenty  rivers.  As  far  as  man 
can  see  is  water.  This  is  the  sea.  The  sea  comes 
toward  the  river  with  great  waves  rushing  and 
roaring,  so  that  the  river  is  afraid. 

But  he  says :  “  Here,  I  bring  to  you  the  little 
brook  that  wished  to  travel  with  me,  and  the 
ships  that  I  have  carried  far.  You  take  them 
now,  dear  Sea.  I  am  tired,  and  would  rest.” 


Copy  the  paragraph  next  to  the  last ,  and  take 
great  care  to  put  in  all  capitals  and  marks  of  punc 
tuation. 
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true 

roar 

re-ply' 


haste 

a-l5ng' 

noi§'-yi 


str&nd 

s£nd'-y 

rest'-less 
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WAVES  ON  THE  SEA-SHORE. 


“  Roll  on,  roll  on,  you  restless  waves,  that  toss 
about  and  roar ! 

Why  do  you  all  run  back  again  when  you  have 
reached  the  shore  ? 

Roll  on,  roll  on,  you  noisy  waves — roll  higher  up 
the  strand ! 

How  is  it  that  you  can  not  pass  that  line  of  yellow 
sand  ? 

Make  haste,  or  else  the  tide  will  turn — make  haste, 
you  noisy  sea ! 

Roll  quite  across  the  bank,  and  then  far  on  across 
the  lea.” 

“We  do  not  dare,”  the  waves  reply.  “That  line 
of  yellow  sand 

Is  laid  along  the  shore  to  bound  the  waters  and 
the  land : 
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And  all  should  keep  to  time  and  place,  and  all 
should  keep  to  rule — 

Both  waves  upon  the  sandy  shore,  and  children 
true  at  school.” 


Write  a  short  story  about  what  you  see  in  the  picture 
at  the  head  of  this  lesson. 
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out'-ward 

curves 

ySl'-low-ish 

dl-vid'-ing 

gold'-m 

blSs'-somed 

droop'-ing 

au'-tumn 

branch '-lets 

prin'-ci-pal; 

ear'-li-est 

rc3 

b£) 

di-ree'-tion§ 

clus'-ter§ 

mag-nif'-i-gent 

MY  ELM-TREE. 

It  stands  alone,  on  the  brow  of  a  little  hill,  not 
far  from  my  door.  The  sight  of  it  gives  me  so 
much  pleasure,  that  I  have  learned  to  love  it  as 
if  it  were  a  human  friend.  I  go  often  to  visit  it. 

It  is  a  magnificent  tree.  The  trunk  rises  high 
in  a  single  stem,  then  divides  into  three  princi¬ 
pal  branches.  These  three  great  branches  grow 
gradually  farther  and  farther  apart,  then  bend 
rapidly  outward  with  an  easy  sweep,  and  finally 

divide  into  a  number  of  smaller  branches. 

11 
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Of  these  smaller  branches,  the  lower  or  under 
ones  bend  down  toward  the  ground  in  graceful 
curves,  and,  dividing  into  many  branchlets  and 
twigs,  form  the  drooping  boughs  of  the  tree.  The 
upper  ones  grow  erect,  and  their  branchlets  and 
twigs,  spreading  out  and  bending  in  all  directions, 
make  the  airy  top  of  the  tree. 

In  the  summer-time  this  lovely  tree  is  cov- 
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ered  with  dark-green  leaves.  It  rests  the  eye  to 
look  at  it,  and  it  is  a  delight  to  sit  under  it. 
But  it  is  not  in  summer  only  that  it  is  beauti¬ 
ful.  In  the  autumn  its  leaves  turn  to  a  sober 
brown,  touched  here  and  there  with  bright  gold¬ 
en  yellow ;  and,  when  the  sun  shines  on  it,  it  is 
glorious  to  behold. 

When  the  rude  autumn  winds  have  stripped 
it  of  its  leaves,  it  is  still  pleasant  to  watch  the 
graceful  branches  swaying  in  the  wind ;  and  then, 
too,  I  can  see  the  birds’  nests,  which  the  leaves 
have  hidden  during  the  summer.  Almost  always 
there  are  one  or  two  orioles’  nests,  swinging  like 
little  bags  from  the  ends  of  the  long,  slender 
branches. 

The  earliest  spring  flowers  blossom  under 
my  elm-tree.  But  the  dear  old  tree  is  not  to 
be  outdone  by  the  little  plants  at  its  foot,  for  it 
puts  forth  its  blossoms  as  soon  as  they.  Its 
flowers  always  come  before  its  leaves.  They  are 
very  tiny  flowers,  of  a  yellowish  hue,  and  grow  in 
small  clusters  on  the  sides  of  the  twigs. 

The  flowers  are  soon  followed  by  the  seeds, 
which  ripen  and  fall  just  as  the  leaves  come 
out.  The  leaves  are  rather  small  and  dark- 
green,  and  grow  on  short  stems  called  foot-stalks. 
They  are,  almost  all  of  them,  oval  in  shape,  and 
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have  a  slender  point  at  the  apex.  The  under  side 
of  the  leaf  is  whitish  and  hairy,  and  the  ribs 
show  very  plainly. 

All  elm-trees  are  not  shaped  just  as  mine  is  j 
but  any  boy  or  girl  can  always  tell  an  elm-tree  by 
its  graceful,  curving  branches,  and  slender,  droop¬ 
ing  twigs. 

Write  a  short  description  of  some  tree  with  which 
you  are  familiar,  using  as  many  as  you  can  of  the  words 


below.  Write  also  a  descript 

ion  of  a  leaf. 

twig 

rib 

flowers 

stem 

leaf 

blossom 

trunk 

seed 

foot-stalk 

branch 

apex 

branchlet 

slender 

drooping 

graceful 

curving 
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chi§'-el 

sword 

p£T-ette 

whis'-tleg 

au'-thor 

states'-nu 

LITTLE  BROWN  HANDS. 

They  drive  home  the  cows  from  the  pasture, 

Up  through  the  long,  shady  lane, 

Where  the  quail  whistles  loud  in  the  wheat-fields. 
That  are  yellow  with  ripening  grain. 
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They  find,  in  the  thick,  waving  grasses, 

Where  the  scarlet-lipped  strawberry  grows ; 

They  gather  the  earliest  snow-drops, 

And  the  first  crimson  buds  of  the  rose. 

They  know  where  the  fruit  hangs  the  thickest 
On  the  long,  thorny  blackberry-vines ; 

They  know  where  the  apples  hang  ripest, 

And  where  the  red  bitter-sweet  twines. 

They  gather  the  delicate  sea- weeds, 

And  shells  that  the  ocean- wave  brings ; 

And  at  night-time  are  folded  in  slumber 
By  a  song  that  a  fond  mother  sings. 

Those  who  toil  bravely  are  strongest ; 

The  humble  and  poor  become  great ; 

And  so  from  these  brown-handed  children 
Shall  grow  mighty  rulers  of  state. 

The  pen  of  the  author  and  statesman — 

The  noble  and  wise  of  the  land — 

The  sword,  and  the  chisel,  and  palette, 

Shall  be  held  in  the  little  brown  hand. 

Write  answer's  to  the  following  questions ,  and  let  each 
ansioer  he  in  a  complete  sentence : 

Whose  are  the  little  brown  hands  ?  Where  do  they 
drive  the  cows  ?  What  do  they  find  in  the  fields  and  by 
the  road-side  ? — in  the  woods  ? — in  the  orchards  ? — by  the 
sea-shore  ? 

Commit  to  memory  the  last  stanza . 
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Mp'-pi-ly 

ta'-per§ 

gen'-tle 

tem'-pered 

laugh'-ter 

flushed 

nest'-led 

sud'-den-ly 

g&tlT-ered 

danced 

e&n'-dieg 

tri'-umphed 

bed'-stead 

tur'-ban 

re-morse' 

dis-plea§'-ure 

A  CHRISTMAS  PARTY. 

It  was  Christmas  eve,  when  my  little  Wide- 
Awake  came  mnning  into  my  room,  calling  out: 
“  Mamma,  mamma,  Trotty  has  come !  May  I  go 
to  the  door  to  meet  her  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  dear,”  I  said,  “we  will  go  together;  but 
mind,  you  are  not  to  be  rough  to  Trotty.  Little 
boys  should  always  be  gentle  to  little  gilds.” 

Many  children  besides  Trotty  came  that  even¬ 
ing.  There  was  a  children’s  party.  The  house 
was  full  of  light  and  warmth,  rosy,  smiling  faces, 
and  childish  laughter. 

The  children  were  all  gathered  in  the  draw¬ 
ing-room  ;  but  at  six  o’clock  the  doors  into  the 
dining-room  were  thrown  open. 

There  stood  a  great  Christmas-tree,  bright  with 
its  lighted  tapers,  and  every  limb  loaded  down 
with  a  burden  of  toys  and  candies ;  while  on  the 
floor,  under  its  branches,  were  carts,  and  sleds,  and 
horses,  and  picture-books,  almost  without  number. 
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Trotty  and  Wide-Awake  stood  side  by  side  as 
their  pretty  things  were  handed  to  them  in  turn. 
When  a  beautiful  doll,  dressed  as  a  Turk,  with 
scarlet  turban,  and  a  sword  in  his  hand,  was  given 
to  Wide-Awake,  he  clapped  his  hands  and  danced 
for  joy. 

A  shade  of  displeasure  passed  over  Trotty’s 
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face  as  the  gay  doll  was  handed  to  her  cousin  ; 
and  I  heard  her  say,  “  Boys  shouldn’t  have  dolls.” 
Wide-Awake  answered,  “  But  this  isn’t  like  a  com¬ 
mon  doll ;  it  is  a  soldier,  you  see.” 

“  I  like  dolls,”  said  Miss  Trotty,  to  whose 
share  no  doll  had  fallen.  “  I  wish  I  had  one.  I 
don’t  care  for  my  things  now,  one  bit.  Let  us 
change.  I’ll  give  you  a  horse  for  it.” 

Wide-Awake  looked  at  Trotty,  and  then  at 
the  Turk — with  loving  eyes  at  both.  At  last  he 
handed  the  doll  to  her,  saying,  “You  may  keep 
it,  Trotty ;  but  I  don’t  want  the  horse.” 

His  face  was  hushed,  and  I  could  see  his  eyes 
blinking  to  keep  back  the  tears. 

Trotty  went  off  with  her  doll  in  triumph,  and 
little  Wide-Awake  was  sweet-tempered  as  ever; 
but  I  could  see  that  he  cast  many  a  longing  look 
at  the  beautiful  Turk. 

I  noticed,  too,  that  Trotty  did  not  seem  quite 
satisfied  with  herself,  and  was  not  nearly  so  cheer¬ 
ful  and  good-tempered  as  before.  When  she  went 
to  bed,  however,  she  did  not  forget  to  take  her 
Turk  with  her. 

Wide-Awake  slept  on  a  little  iron  bedstead  in 
my  room,  and  Trotty  in  a  room  on  the  other  side 
of  the  hall. 
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The  children  who  were  staying  in  the  honse 
were  all  in  bed,  when  suddenly  the  door  of  the 
drawing-room  opened,  and  the  nurse  appeared, 
saying,  “  I  can’t  find  Trotty.” 

I  hurried  to  her  room  to  search  for  her,  think¬ 
ing  she  might  have  hidden  herself  for  fun.  She 
was  not  there.  Then  I  went  to  Wide-Awake’s 
room,  to  see  if  he  were  safe. 

Stealing  softly  to  the  bed,  I  bent  forward  to 
look  at  the  sleeping  figure,  and  there,  instead  of 
one,  were  two  little  curly  heads.  The  children 
were  both  fast  asleep,  and,  nestled  up  closely, 
under  Wide-Awake’s  arm  lay  the  Turk. 

Trotty’s  remorse  had  been  so  great  that  she 
could  not  sleep,  and,  while  the  nurse  was  away, 
she  had  run  across  the  cold  hall  to  restore  the 
Turk  to  her  little  cousin ;  then  had  fallen  asleep 
with  his  arm  around  her  neck. 


The  following  words  are  often  mispronounced.  Copy 
them ,  divide  them  into  their  syllables ,  and  mark  their 
proper  pronunciation  with  diacritical  marks : 


of 

given 

children 

get 

figure 

hundred 

was 

pretty 

bedstead 

last 

picture 

beautiful 

fast 

instead 

breakfast 
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IX. 

You  need  now  to  learn  how  much  emphasis  to 
use.  The  emphasis  of  force,  and  of  time,  and  of 
slide,  all  change  with  the  spirit  of  what  you  read. 
In  reading  common,  every-day  facts,  only  moder¬ 
ate  force  is  needed,  and  moderate  slides,  just  long 
enough  to  ask  a  matter-of-fact  question,  or  to  an¬ 
swer  it ;  and  the  time  also  is  moderate.  But  when 
earnest  feeling  is  added  to  the  fact,  the  force  and 
slides  increase  in  degree. 

Generally  the  time  is  slower  where  the  feel¬ 
ings  are  sad  and  solemn,  and  faster  where  the 
feelings  are  lively  and  joyous. 

In  the  following  selection  the  time  changes 
from  moderate  to  slow,  as  the  brook  “  c-r-e-e-p-s  ” ; 
and  to  fast,  as  it  “dances”  along;  and  to  faster 
and  louder  tones,  as,  “  with  laughter,  it  leaps  o’er 
the  rock.”  The  spirit  is  so  pure  and  happy,  that 
the  kind  of  force  used  should  be  smooth  and 
sweet,  and  the  quality  of  voice  as  clear  and  mu¬ 
sical  as  possible;  so  that  the  tones  of  the  voice 
may  be  sweet  and  happy,  like  the  sense  and  spirit 
of  the  poem. 
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THE  BEOOK  IN  THE  HOLLOW. 

The  brook  in  the  hollow 
Hath  waked  from  its  sleep, 

And  under  the  rushes  doth  c-r-e-e*p  and  c-r-e-e-p  ; 
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Then,  over  the  pebbles 
So  smooth  and  brown, 

Goes  merrily  dancing,  dancing  down. 

Now,  shouting  with  laughter, 

It  leaps  o’er  the  rock, 

Awaking  the  echoes  its  mirth  to  mock ; 

While  over  the  borders, 

So  rugged  and  steep, 

The  dainty  anemones  p-e-e-p  and  p-e-e-p. 

Then,  out  of  the  shadow 
And  into  the  sun, 

All  bubbling  with  pleasure,  the  glad  waves  run ; 
Now,  broader  and  deeper, 

It  moves  with  ease, 

And  murmurs  of  p-e-a-c-e  to  the  scented  breeze. 

The  sweet  birds  drink 
Of  its  waters  bright ; 

The  little  s-t-a-r-s  sleep  on  its  breast  at  night. 
Now,  quiet,  as  grieving 
The  hills  to  forsake, 

It  glides  under  lily-pads  into  the  lake. 


Commit  this  poem  to  memory . 
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elev'-er 

haul 

ug'-u-al 

dif'-fer-ent 

be-lieve' 

their 

shelves 

tr&v'-el-er§ 

fierg'-est 

there 

sau'-ger 

mis'-chiev-ous 

de-fense' 

de-cay' 

mid'-dle 

troub'-le-some 

RATS. 

Rats  are  very  clever  animals ;  but  they  are  so 
mischievous,  that  we  always  want  to  kill  them  as 
soon  as  possible,  and  seldom  care  to  hear  about 
the  cunning  things  they  do. 

They  are  great  eaters.  The  trouble  they  take 
to  get  something  to  eat  is  remarkable.  They 
gnaw  through  wood,  and  dig  through  the  ground, 
to  get  at  food  which  has  been  put  away.  They 
have  been  known  to  roll  jars  off  the  shelves  so  as 
to  break  them,  in  order  to  get  at  the  jelly  or  jam 
inside.  It  is  said  they  will  even  carry  eggs  up  a 
flight  of  stairs  without  breaking  the  shells. 

Young  rats  are  very  kind  to  the  old  ones. 
When  they  go  from  a  place  because  they  can  not 
find  food  enough,  they  do  not  leave  the  old  and 
helpless  ones  behind,  but  aid  them  to  travel  away 
with  the  rest. 

An  officer  of  a  ship  on  watch,  one  bright  moon¬ 
light  night,  saw  three  rats  coming  slowly  up  one 
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of  the  large  ropes  wliich  are  used  to  haul  goods  ’ 
into  the  vessel. 

Their  slow  walk — so  different  from  their  usual 
scamper — made  him  watch  them  very  closely,  and 
soon  he  discovered  the  reason  of  their  going  so 
slowly.  The  tail  of  the  first  rat  was  in  the  mouth 
of  the  second,  and  the  tail  of  the  second  was  in 
the  mouth  of  the  third,  and  the  three  were 
carefully  coming  up  together.  The  middle  rat 
was  blind,  and  the  others  were  helping  him  on 
board. 

Rats  are  great  travelers.  They  go  around  the 
world  in  ships.  If  they  find  out  that  a  ship 
leaks,  they  will  leave  it  as  soon  as  they  can. 
Sailors  will  never  go  to  sea  in  a  ship  that  the 
rats  have  left;  they  believe  it  will  be  sure  to 
sink. 

Dr.  Franklin  once  had  a  tame  rat  for  a  pet. 
It  was  very  fond  of  its  master,  and  very  friendly 
with  his  dog.  The  two  would  play  together  in 
the  garden ;  they  would  drink  milk  side  by  side 
from  a  saucer,  and  share,  like  brothers,  any  good 
thing’s  which  their  master  gave  them  to  eat. 

The  rat’s  name  was  Scugg.  The  dog’s  name 
was  Flora.  When  a  stranger  came  to  the  house, 
Scugg  would  hide  behind  Flora,  and  Flora  would 
bark  loudly  in  defense  of  her  friend.  It  was 
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curious  to  see  Scugg  sleeping  before  tbe  fire,  be¬ 
tween  Flora’s  paws. 

There  are  many  kinds  of  rats,  but  the  most 
common  are  the  black  and  Norway  rats.  The 
’  Norway  rat  is  the  largest  and  fiercest  of  all  rats, 
and,  whenever  it  can,  will  kill  and  eat  the  black 
rat.  So,  when  the  Norway  rats  enter  a  house,  the 
|  black  rats  leave  it  at  once. 

Though  rats  are  great  thieves,  and  very  trou- 
!  blesome,  they  do  a  great  deal  of  good.  They  eat 
;  scraps  of  waste  food  of  all  kinds,  and  other  things 
which,  being  left  to  decay,  would  make  the  air 
I  unhealthy.  _ 

Write  a  short  story  of  your  own ,  telling  something 
that  you  know ,  or  have  read ,  about  a  rat ,  or  rats. 


LESSON  L  X  I  I  . 

farm'-er§  red'-den  se&m'-per 

peach'-eg  bird'-ie§  shiv'-er-ing 

WHAT  THE  WINDS  BRING. 

“  Which  is  the  wind  that  brings  the  cold  ?  ” 

“  The  North- wind,  Freddy — and  all  the  snow ; 
And  the  sheep  will  scamper  into  the  fold 
When  the  North  begins  to  blow.” 

o 
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“  Which  is  the  wind  that  brings  the  heat  ?  ” 

“  The  South- wind,  Katy ;  and  corn  will  grow, 
And  peaches  redden  for  you  to  eat, 

When  the  South  begins  to  blow.” 

“  Which  is  the  wind  that  brings  the  rain  ?  ” 

“  The  East- wind,  Arty ;  and  fanners  know 
That  cows  come  shivering  up  the  lane 
When  the  East  begins  to  blow.” 

o 


“  Which  is  the  wind  that  brings  the  flowers  ?  ” 
“The  West-wind,  Bessy ;  and  soft  and  low 
The  birdies  sing  in  the  summer  hours 

o 

When  the  West  begins  to  blow.” 


Copy  this  poem. 
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v&xed 


fr6l'-i€ 

h6l'-l6w 

or'-chard 

dta'-age 


^E'-o-lns  (s?r)  d&l'-i-eate 

sau'-gi-ly  has'-tened 

sum'-mer  mount'-ain 

in-vlt'-ed  g&th'-er-ing 


in-vad'-ed  se&m'-per-ing 


NORTH-WIND. 


One  bright  summer  morning,  North- wind,  a 
youth  fond  of  play,  asked  leave  of  his  father, 
iEolus,  to  go  out  of  their  home,  which  was  in  a 
hollow  mountain,  and  play  awhile  outside.  Leave 
was  granted,  and  forth  he  rushed. 

First  he  went  into  a  garden,  and  asked  a 
delicate  lily  to  go  and  play  with  him.  She  could 
not.  go,  so  he  rudely  seized  her,  and  gave  her  such 
a  twist  that  she  fell  to  the  ground. 

Then  he  bounded  over  the  fence  into  an 
orchard,  and  asked  an  apple-tree  to  be  his  play¬ 
mate.  But  the  tree  said,  “I  am  busy  now,  get¬ 
ting  my  apples  ready  for  gathering ;  come  an¬ 
other  time.”  North-wind  saucily  said,  “  Take 
that,  then !  ”  and  gave  her  such  a  shake  that  she 
dropped  all  her  apples  to  the  ground. 

Scampering  along,  the  rude  fellow  met  a 
swarm  of  bees,  and  invited  them  to  a  frolic. 
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But,  as  they  were  too  busy  to  take  a  holiday,  he 
became  vexed,  and  stamped  them  down,  and  left 
them  in  the  dust. 

He  was  treating  a  field  of  com  in  the  same 
way,  when  the  farmers  whose  grounds  had  been 
invaded  by  North-wind  hastened  to  HColus,  and 
made  complaint  of  the  damage  he  had  done  them. 
North- wind  was  at  once  called  in.  He  heard  the 
complaints  which  the  fanners  made,  and  was 
asked  what  he  had  to  say  for  himself. 

He  answered :  “  I  did  not  mean  to  do  any 
harm ;  I  was  only  in  play.  The  lily,  and  the 
apple-tree,  and  the  bees,  and  the  corn  would  not 
play  with  me ;  so  I  gave  the  lily  a  little  twist,  and 
the  tree  one  little  shake,  just  touched  the  bees 
with  my  foot,  and  gave  the  ears  of  the  com  a 
light  box  with  my  hand.  I  was  only  playing.” 

“  But  the  lily,”  said  his  father,  “  is  dead ; 
the  tree  has  lost  her  fruit;  the  bees  are  killed; 
and  the  corn-fields  are  laid  waste.  Your  play  is 
too  rough.  Hereafter  you  will  stay  in-doors  in 
the  summer,  and  go  out  only  in  the  winter,  when 
gardens,  orchards,  and  fields  are  bare,  or  covered 
with  snow.” 

And  now  we  may  hear  him,  some  winter 
night,  howling  through  the  leafless  trees ;  or,  in 
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the  daytime,  we  may  see  the  white  snow  tossed 
by  him  against  the  window-panes,  or  into  drifts 
by  the  road-side.  _ 

Write  answers  to  the  following  questions ,  and  let  the 
answers  he  in  complete  sentences : 

Who  was  the  father  of  North-wind  ? 

Where  was  their  home  ? 

Tell  what  North-wind  did. 

Who  complained  ? 

How  did  North-wind  defend  himself  ? 

Tell  the  rest  of  the  story. 
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al-low'  swollen  fm'-ished 

ob-ject'  dart'-ing  ereat'-ure 

bathed  bask'-ing  de-seribed' 

h6pped  m&n'-aged  st&g'-gered 


re-mained' 

dis-turbed' 

ggn'-er-al-iy 

eon-tSnt'-ed 


THE  STORY  OF  A  TOAD. 

One  day  last  summer,  while  down  at  Aunt 
Jane’s  house  in  the  country,  I  was  standing  in  the 
conservatory,  smelling  the  pretty  flowers,  with  lit¬ 
tle  Nanny  by  my  side,  when  I  saw  a  large  toad 
hopping  across  the  floor. 

As  a  rule,  I  object  to  toads,  and  was  going  to 
drive  this  one  away,  when  I  saw  that  the  poor 
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toad  was  going  very  slowly,  as  if  in  pain,  and, 
as  Nanny  described  it,  “  was  lidding  one  of  its 
bands  up  to  one  of  its  eyes,  just  like  a  grown-up 
person.” 

“  O  mamma  !  ”  cried  Nanny,  “  it  bas  burt  its 
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eye ;  look — how  big  it  is  !  ”  I  then  saw  that 
the  eye  was  cut  and  swollen ;  and  that  was  the 
reason  why  it  kept  raising  what  Nanny  called  its 
hand  to  its  eye. 

“ Let  ns  watch  it,”  said  I ;  “we  will  not  hurt 
it — poor  thing !  ”  The  little  creature  did  not 
seem  to  be  at  all  afraid  of  ns,  but  remained 
near,  blowing  out  its  body,  and  winking  its  well 
eye,  for  several  minutes. 

Nanny  suddenly  became  so  fond  of  it  that  she 
wanted  to  take  it  up  and  bathe  its  eye ;  but  this  I 
would  not  allow. 

So  she  contented  herself  with  putting  a  leaf, 
with  a  few  grubs  on  it,  close  to  the  toad;  and 
we  soon  saw  it  darting  its  pink  tongue  out,  and 
catching  and  eating  them.  When  the  creature 
had  finished  its  meal,  it  hopped  slowly  out  of 
doors,  and  sat  basking  in  the  sun.  We  were 
glad  to  see  that  the  eye  looked  better,  and  so  we 
left  it. 

The  next  day,  however,  and  often  afterward, 
it  came  back  to  the  conservatory,  where  Nanny 
generally  managed  to  provide  food  for  it.  It 
learned  to  know  us  quite  well,  and  not  only  made 
friends  with  us,  but  also  with  a  large  cat  which 
was  a  great  pet  of  Nanny’s. 
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toad  was  going  very  slowly,  as  if  in  pain,  and, 
as  Nanny  described  it,  “  was  holding  one  of  its 
hands  up  to  one  of  its  eyes,  just  like  a  grown-up 
person.” 

u  O  mamma  !  ”  cried  Nanny,  “  it  has  hurt  its 
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eye ;  look — how  big  it  is !  ”  I  then  saw  that 
the  eye  was  cut  and  swollen ;  and  that  was  the 
reason  why  it  kept  raising  what  Nanny  called  its 
hand  to  its  eye. 

“ Let  us  watch  it,”  said  I ;  “we  will  not  hurt 
it — poor  thing !  ”  The  little  creature  did  not 
seem  to  be  at  all  afraid  of  us,  but  remained 
near,  blowing  out  its  body,  and  winking  its  well 
eye,  for  several  minutes. 

Nanny  suddenly  became  so  fond  of  it  that  she 
wanted  to  take  it  up  and  bathe  its  eye ;  but  this  I 
would  not  allow. 

So  she  contented  herself  with  putting  a  leaf, 
with  a  few  grubs  on  it,  close  to  the  toad;  and 
we  soon  saw  it  darting  its  pink  tongue  out,  and 
catching  and  eating  them.  When  the  creature 
had  finished  its  meal,  it  hopped  slowly  out  of 
doors,  and  sat  basking  in  the  sun.  We  were 
glad  to  see  that  the  eye  looked  better,  and  so  we 
left  it. 

The  next  day,  however,  and  often  afterward, 
it  came  back  to  the  conservatory,  where  Nanny 
generally  managed  to  provide  food  for  it.  It 
learned  to  know  us  quite  well,  and  not  only  made 
friends  with  us,  but  also  with  a  large  cat  which 
was  a  great  pet  of  Nanny’s. 
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Our  new  friend  made  itself  at  home  in  every 
part  of  the  house.  One  day,  to  the  surprise  of 
every  one,  it  was  found  sitting  before  the  kitchen- 
tire,  close  to  the  cat,  with  its  “  hands  ”  resting  on 
pussy’s  tail,  and  looking  quite  affectionately  into 
her  face. 

Once  we  noticed  that  the  toad’s  skin  was  split 
down  the  whole  length  of  his  body.  W e  watched 
him,  and  saw  him  twitch  himself  until  the  loose 
skin  gradually  fell  apart,  and  lay  in  folds  on  his 
sides. 

We  saw  him  then  put  one  of  his  legs  under 
his  arm,  press  down  upon  it,  and  pull  it  out  of 
its  covering.  He  did  the  same  thing  with  his 
other  leg,  leaving  his  old  trousers  under  his  arms. 

With  his  mouth  he  now  pulled  the  skin  off 
his  arms,  and  with  both  hands  he  pushed  it  into 
his  mouth  in  a  little  ball,  and  swallowed  it. 

Nanny  clapped  her  hands  with  glee  to  see 
how  gay  he  looked  in  his  bright  new  suit. 


Write  answers  to  the  following  questions ,  and  let  the 
a/nswers  be  in  complete  sentences : 

* 

In  which  paragraph,  and  in  which  line  of  the  para¬ 
graph,  and  where  in  the  line,  is  the  word  “  grown-up  ”  ? 
—  u  winking  ”  ?  —  “  provide  ”  ?  —  “  kitchen  -  fire  ”  ?  — 
“  contented  ”  ? 
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fair'-ie§ 

voy'-age 

elT-mate 

his'-to-ry 


Spain 


bft'-ter-ly  Co-lum'-bus 

blSs'-somg  dan'-ger-ous 

stiid'-y-ing  lu^-u'-ri-ant 

A-mer'-i-ea  v£g-e-ta/-tion 


Mnd'-some  dis-eov'-er-ing 


A  STORY  OF  LONG  AGO. 


Many  years  ago  there  lived  near  the  city 
of  Boston  a  little  school-girl  named  Prudence 
Hathaway.  One  day  she  was  sitting  under  an 
apple-tree  in  her  father’s  garden,  studying  her  his¬ 
tory-lesson. 

The  lesson  was  about  the  discovery  of  Ameri¬ 
ca  by  Columbus.  She  read  that  Columbus  had 
lived  about  three  hundred  years  before  she  was 
born,  and  that,  of  all  the  white  people  then  living, 
not  one  knew  that  there  was  in  the  world  such  a 
country  as  our  own  dear  America. 

They  did  not  even  know  that  the  world  is  a 
globe.  They  thought  that  it  was  a  great  flat 
plain,  like  a  large  board,  and  that,  if  a  ship  sailed 
far  enough  across  the  sea,  it  would  come  at  last 
to  the  edge  of  the  world,  and  would  tumble  ofl 
and  fall  down  to — nobody  knew  where. 

But  Columbus  was  a  wise  man,  and  he  was 
sure  that  the  world  was  round,  like  a  ball.  He 
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said  lie  was  not  afraid  to  take  a  skip  and  sail  over 
tke  ocean  as  far  as  ever  ke  could  go.  He  was  sure 
ke  would  not  come  to  tke  edge  and  tumble  off ; 
but  tkat  ke  would  come  at  last  to  tke  otker  side 
of  tke  land  from  wkick  ke  started. 

He  told  all  tkis  to  Isabella,  tke  good  Queen  of 
Spain.  So  Queen  Isabella  gave  kim  tkree  small 
vessels,  manned  witk  suck  sailors  as  were  willing 
to  go  witk  kim ;  and  Columbus  sailed  away  witk 
kis  tkree  skips. 

Great  crowds  gatkered  on  tke  sea-skore  to  see 
tke  skips  start.  Tke  motkers  and  tke  sisters,  tke 
wives  and  tke  little  ckildren,  and  tke  fatkers  and 
brotkers  of  tke  sailors  were  among  tke  crowd 
upon  tke  skore.  Tkey  wrung  tkeir  kands  and 
wept  bitterly  as  tke  skips  went  out  of  sigkt,  for 
tkey  feared  tkey  skould  never  see  tkeir  dear 
friends  again. 

Tke  skips  sailed  and  sailed  for  six  long  weary 
weeks,  and  still  tkey  found  no  land  ;  and  tken  tke 
sailors  grew  afraid,  and  wanted  to  go  back  kome. 
But  Columbus  begged  tkem  to  try  for  a  few  days 
more. 

So  tkey  sailed  on,  and,  one  morning  wken  tke 
dayligkt  came,  tkey  saw  a  beautiful  green  coun¬ 
try  spread  out  before  tkem,  and  tkey  saw  people 
moving  about  upon  tke  skore. 
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Now  Columbus  was  proud  and  happy,  and 
said  to  tlie  men  about  him :  “  Have  we  not  proved 
!  that  the  world  is  round?  Have  we  not  sailed 
around  it  ?  ” 

Then  he,  and  the  people  with  him  in  all  the 
three  ships,  knelt  down  and  thanked  God  for  this 
happy  ending  of  their  dangerous  voyage. 

Columbus  was  right  about  the  world  being 
round,  but  he  did  not  even  dream  how  large  a 
world  it  is.  He  had  not  sailed  around  it,  as  he 
thought,  nor  half-way  round  it,  and  the  land  that 
he  found  was  not  the  other  side  of  the  land  from 
which  .he  started.  Nor  was  it  this  great  continent 
of  America,  either ;  that  was  not  found  until  some 
time  afterward.  It  was  only  a  little  island  called 
San  Salvador. 

The  island  of  San  Salvador  is  in  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  south-east  of  North  America.  Its  climate 
is  warm,  and  its  vegetation  is  luxuriant. 

When  Prudence  Hathaway  had  read  thus  far, 
she  began  to  feel  tired.  She  leaned  her  head 
against  the  trunk  of  an  old  tree,  and  wished  she 
might  go  to  San  Salvador  and  see  it. 

“  Oh  dear,”  she  said,  “  how  I  wish  some  good 
fairy  would  come  now  and  take  me  there  in  a 
minute !  I  wonder  why  there  are  no  fairies  in 
America  ?  I  wish  there  were.” 
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You  see,  little  Prudence  Hathaway  lived  a 
great  many  years  ago,  when  nobody  had  ever 
thought  of  finding  fairies  in  America.  But  all 
the  time  there  were  fairies  here — just  as  surely  as 
there  ever  were  fairies  anywhere  in  the  world. 

Perhaps  little  Prudence  fell  asleep  and  dreamed 
the  rest  of  this  story ;  at  any  rate,  it  afterward 
seemed  to  her  that,  even  while  she  was  wishing 
there  were  fairies  here,  a  lovely  fairy  was  hiding 
among  the  blossoms  of  the  apple-tree. 


Write  answers  to  the  follovnng  questions ,  and  let  the 
answers  be  in  complete  sentences : 

Who  was  Isabella  ? 

What  did  she  give  to  Columbus  ? 

What  did  the  people  fear  as  they  watched  the  ships 
sail  away  ? 

How  long  did  the  ships  sail  before  the  men  saw  land  ? 
What  is  the  name  of  the  land  which  they  discovered  * 
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PRUDENCE  AND  THE  FAIRY. 

Yes,  there,  among  the  soft  pink  blossoms  of 
the  apple-tree,  a  fairy  had  been  hiding  while  little 
l  Prudence  sat  beneath,  studying  her  lesson.  Every 
few  minutes  the  fairy  would  take  a  sly  peep  at 
i  Prudence  ;  then  she  would  sigh,  and  tears  would 
roll  down  her  cheeks. 

The  dear  fairy  loved  the  little  girl,  and  longed 
to  help  her  in  some  way.  She  had  known  Prm 
’  dence  a  long  time,  and  was  often  near  her,  but 
I  had  always  been  afraid  to  let  Prudence  see  her. 
Now,  when  she  heard  her  wish  there  were  fairies 
in  America,  she  laughed  for  joy. 

Softly,  as  a  cloud  floats  in  the  sky,  the  fairy 
glided  out  from  among  the  apple-blossoms;  she 
hovered  a  moment  in  the  air,  and  then  alighted  at 
the  little  girl’s  feet.  She  spoke  some  magic  words 
that  wrought  a  charm  upon  Prudence,  who  then 
opened  her  eyes  and  saw  the  fairy. 

You  may  be  sure  she  stared  in  wonder.  To  see 
a  fairy  at  all  was  enough  to  take  away  her  breath  ; 
i  but  to  see  such  a  fairy  as  this  was  most  strange  in¬ 
deed  !  For  this  was  not  like  any  fairy  that  Pru¬ 
dence  had  ever  read  about,  or  seen  pictures  of. 

In  the  first  place,  she  was  not  so  small  as 
Prudence  thought  a  fairy  should  be.  She  was 
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nearly  as  tall  as  Prudence  herself,  but  slender  and 
delicate.  And  then,  she  was  no  Saxon  fairy,  with 
white  face,  golden  curls,  and  large  blue  eyes. 

Oh,  no !  this  was  a  real  American  fairy — that  I 
is,  an  Indian  fairy.  She  and  her  people  had  lived 
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in*  America  long  before  it  was  discovered  by 
Columbus,  or  settled  by  white  people. 

This  fairy  had  copper-colored  skin,  large  black 
eyes,  and  straight  black  hair.  But  her  cheeks 
had  a  soft  rose-hush  shining  through  the  dark 
skin;  her  eyes  were  kind  and  gentle;  her  long 
hair  swept  like  a  black  veil  over  her  shoulders, 
and  glittered  with  strings  and  loops  of  bright-col¬ 
ored  shells.  Her  velvety  wings,  like  the  wings  of 
a  great  black  butterfly,  gleamed  with  golden  spots. 

She  was  dressed  like  an  Indian  princess.  On 
her  head  was  a  crown  of  golden-green  feathers ; 
at  her  back  was  a  little  quiver  full  of  arrows,  and 
a  tiny  bow  hung  from  her  wampum-belt ;  her  dress 
of  soft  deer-skin  was  fringed  with  colored  grasses ; 
on  her  neck  were  strings  of  beads,  and  dainty  moc¬ 
casins  were  on  her  feet. 

Beside  her  was  a  little  birch  canoe,  floating  in 
the  air  as  easily  as  if  it  rested  upon  water.  It 
was  built  like  an  Indian  canoe ;  but  the  Indian 
fairies  had  learned  something  from  the  strange 
white  people,  for  this  little  canoe  had  sails  of 
crimson  silk,  little  silver  anchors  hung  at  its  sides, 
and  the  paddle  at  its  stern  was  set  as  a  rudder. 

The  fairy,  smiling  at  Prudence,  laid  her  hand 
on  the  side  of  her  boat,  and  it  immediately  settled 
to  the  ground.  She  said  :  “  See,  my  little  girl,  my 
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boat  is  all  ready.  I  have  only  to  say  the  word, 
and  sweet  fairy- winds  will  carry  ns  away  to  the 
place  where  yon  wish  to  be.  Trust  me,  Prudence, 
and  come  with  me.” 

Half  afraid  and  half  delighted,  Prudence  tim¬ 
idly  took  a  seat  in  the  boat.  The  fairy  stepped  in 
beside  her,  and  then  called  out : 

“  What,  ho  !  my  fairy  king, 

Your  elfin  horn-boys  bring, 

And  bid  them  blow,  blow,  blow, 

Till  all  our  drooping  sails 
Are  filled  with  freshening  gales, 

And  away  to  the  south  we  go. 

Blow !  fairies,  blow ! 

“  Ah,  now  we  are  off  !  How  fast  we  go  !  Do 
you  feel  that  wind  upon  your  cheek,  Prudence  ? 
It  is  warm,  because  we  have  already  gone  so  far 
south.  And  now,  do  you  smell  that  sweet  per¬ 
fume  in  the  air  ?  That  comes  from  the  orange- 
groves  of  Florida. 

“  And  now  I  hear  the  roaring  of  the  sea.  Do 
you  not  hear  it,  Prudence  ?  Do  not  be  afraid ; 
we  shall  not  fall.  And  now,  at  last,  here  we  are 
at  San  Salvador !  ” 

Write  answers  to  the  following  questions : 

How  did  the  American  fairy  differ  from  Saxon  fairies  ? 

What  kind  of  hair  had  she  ?  What  kind  of  eyes  ? 

Of  what  was  her  dress  made,  and  how  was  it  trimmed  ? 
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SAN  SALVADOR. 

As  soon  as  Prudence  and  the  fairy  had  alighted 
‘  from  the  air-boat,  Prudence  looked  about  her  with 
much  curiosity.  She  was  standing  on  a  sandy 
beach ;  on  one  hand  was  the  ocean,  and  on  the 
I  other  was  a  beautiful  green  country. 

When  she  looked  toward  the  ocean,  she  could 
see  only  great  green  waves,  rolling  and  rolling, 
one  after  another.  Away  in  the  distance,  as  far 
as  she  could  see,  the  green  waters  seemed  to  meet 
the  blue  sky  in  a  long  level  line,  and  from  there 
the  great  waves  came. 

When  she  turned  toward  the  land,  she  saw 
green  fields,  rising  here  and  there  into  little  hills. 
Groves  of  trees  were  scattered  about  the  fields ; 
and  behind  the  groves  was  a  great,  dark-looking 
forest ;  and  still  behind  that  a  mountain  rose, 
until  it,  too,  seemed  to  meet  the  sky. 


“  This,”  said  the  fairy,  “  is  the  land  which 
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Columbus  discovered  on  liis  first  voyage,  and  this 
is  the  very  place  where  he  landed.”  She  then  took  j 
Prudence  to  walk  through  the  fields  and  groves ;  1 
she  showed  her  the  gorgeous  flowers,  and  the  birds 
with  brilliant  plumage,  that  flew  about  among  the 
strange  trees  with  large,  dark  leaves. 

During  their  walk,  she  told  Prudence  that  she  j 
had  been,  for  many  hundred  years,  a  favorite  fairy 
with  the  Indians  who  had  lived  in  San  Salvador. 

It  had  been  her  business  to  watch  over  the  little  I 
Indian  girls.  She  told  her,  too,  how  lonely  she  J 
had  been  since  the  Indians  had  all  gone  away. 

• 

She  would  have  gone  with  them,  she  said,  but,  j 
because  she  had  wept  human  tears  at  the  thought  \ 
of  leaving  the  place  she  loved  so  well,  she  was 
banished  from  her  home  and  her  people. 

She  was  permitted  to  come  sometimes  on  a 
visit  to  San  Salvador,  as  she  had  done  to-day,  and  rj 
to  take  other  long  journeys  wherever  she  chose;] 
but  her  home  must  be,  for  the  next  thousand 
years,  in  the  cold,  bleak  country  of  New  England,  j 

And  it  was  her  duty  now  to  watch  over  little 
white  girls,  who  did  not  believe  in  her,  and  who  • 
perhaps  would  not  love  her  even  if  they  knew  j 
her. 

Then  she  told  Prudence  that  she  had  been 
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playing  with  the  little  Indian  children  in  that 
very  field  on  the  day  Colnmbus  first  came  to 
San  Salvador.  She  plucked  a  red  berry  and 
gave  it  to  Prudence,  telling  her  that,  if  she  would 
eat  it,  she  would  see  for  herself  just  what  hap¬ 
pened  on  that  day. 

While  Prudence  ate  the  beny,  the  fairy  sang 
some  magic  words,  and  waved  her  wand  above 
her  head.  Prudence  closed  her  eyes  a  moment, 
and,  when  she  opened  them  again,  the  whole 
scene  had  changed. 

Under  the  shady  trees  of  the  groves  were 
numbers  of  Indian  wigwams ;  and  before  the 
doors  of  these  wigwams  were  groups  of  strange- 
looking,  black-eyed  women,  with  bracelets  upon 
their  arms  and  ankles,  talking  and  laughing.  Un¬ 
der  some  of  the  trees  Indian  men  and  boys  were 
lounging,  while  others,  carrying  spears,  were  seen 
coming  out  of  the  forest. 

All  around  were  little  dark-colored  girls  and 
boys,  running  and  playing,  and  Prudence  saw  her 
dear  fairy  in  the  midst  of  them.  At  the  foot  of 
one  little  hill  Prudence  saw  a  rabbit  hiding  under 
a  bush,  and,  while  the  children  were  looking  for 
him  everywhere  but  in  the  right  place,  he  jumped 
from  his  hiding-place  and  bounded  away  to  the 
forest  Down  on  the  beach  the  children  were 
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playing  in  the  water,  or  climbing  in  and  out  of 
the  canoes  which  were  lying  along  the  shore. 

All  at  once  a  great  shout  arose  from  some  of 
the  men  lying  under  the  trees.  They  stood  up, 
and  pointed  to  the  sea.  Then  all  the  people  stood 
up,  and,  with  wild  looks  and  strange  gestures, 
pointed  toward  the  sea ;  and  silence  fell  over  the 
place.  But,  after  a  little  while,  they  began  talk¬ 
ing  together  again  in  a  strange  language  that  Pru¬ 
dence  did  not  understand. 

When  Prudence  looked  toward  the  sea,  she 
saw  three  ships,  with  sails  all  set,  coming  toward 
the  land.  Then  the  fairy  whispered  in  her  ear: 
“  See  !  those  are  the  ships  of  Columbus.  These 
Indians  have  never  before  seen  so  wonderful  a 
sight.  They  think  the  ships  are  birds  with  great 
wings,  and  that  they  have  just  come  out  of  the  far 
blue  sky.” 

As  the  ships  came  nearer,  they  seemed  to  grow 
larger;  and  when,  at  last,  the  Indians  saw  men 
moving  about  on  them,  they  were  almost  wild 
with  excitement.  These  simple-hearted  people 
thought  these  men  were  gods,  who  had  come  out 
of  heaven  to  visit  them.  And  when  Columbus 
and  some  of  his  men  came  in  a  boat,  and  actually 
set  foot  upon  the  land,  the  frightened  people  went 
timidly  down  to  meet  them. 
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Columbus  and  bis  men  erected  a  wooden  cross 
in  tbe  sand,  and  knelt  down  and  thanked  God  for 
their  safe  arrival.  The  Indians  stood  in  silence 
and  watched  them.  They  thought  these  strange 
new  gods  were  worshiping  this  cross  as  they  wor¬ 
shiped  their  idols. 

Some  of  the  Indians  were  afraid,  and  ran  back 
to  the  woods ;  but  others  approached  the  white 
men  and  welcomed  them.  They  took  them  to 
their  tents  and  groves,  gave  them  bananas  and 
other  fruits  to  eat,  and  showed  them  where  to  find 
springs  of  fresh  water.  Some  even  took  off  their 
golden  ornaments  and  gave  them  to  their  strange 
visitors.  This  is  the  way  in  which  the  simple- 
hearted  Indians  received  the  white  men. 


To  be  committed  to  memory. 

THE  LITTLE  FOXES  WHICH  SPOIL  THE  VINES. 

One  little  fox  is  “By-and-By.”  If  you  track  him, 
you  come  to  his  hole — Never. 

Another  little  fox  is  “  I  Can’t.”  You  had  better 
set  on  him  a  spry,  plucky  little  thing,  “  I  Can  ”  by  name. 
It  does  wonders. 

A  third  little  fox  is  “No  Use  in  Trying.”  He  has 
spoiled  more  vines,  and  hindered  the  growth  of  more 
fruit,  than  many  a  worse-looking  enemy. 

A  fourth  little  fox  is  “I  Forgot.”  He  is  very  pro¬ 
voking.  He  is  a  great  cheat.  He  is  seldom  overtaken. 
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JACK-IN-TH  E-PULPIT. 

J  ack-in-the-Pulpit 
Preaches  to-day, 

Under  the  green  trees 
Just  over  the  way. 

Squirrel  and  Song-Sparrow, 
High  on  their  perch, 

Hear  the  sweet  Lily-bells 
Ringing  to  church. 

Come,  hear  what  his  reverence 
Rises  to  say, 

In  his  low,  painted  pulpit, 
This  calm  Sabbath-day. 

Fair  is  the  canopy 
Over  him  seen, 

Penciled,  by  Nature’s  hand, 
Black,  brown,  and  green ; 

Green  is  his  surplice, 

Green  are  his  bands ; 
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In  his  queer  little  pulpit 
The  little  priest  stands. 

In  black  and  gold  velvet, 

So  gorgeous  to  see, 

Comes,  with  his  bass  voice, 

The  chorister  Bee. 

Green  fingers  playing 
Unseen  on  wind-lyres ; 

Low,  singing-bird  voices ; 

These  are  his  choirs. 

The  Violets  are  deacons  ; 

I  know  by  the  sign 

That  the  cups  which  they  carry 
Are  purple  with  wine. 

And  the  Columbines  bravely 
As  sentinels  stand 

On  the  lookout,  with  all  their 
Bed  trumpets  in  hand. 

Meek-faced  Anemones, 
Drooping  and  sad ; 

Great  Yellow  Violets, 

Smiling  out  glad ; 

Buttercups’  faces, 

Beaming  and  bright ; 

Clovers,  with  bonnets — 

Some  red  and  some  white ; 
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Daisies,  their  white  fingers 
Half  clasped  in  prayer ; 
Dandelions,  proud  of 
The  gold  of  their  hair ; 

Innocents,  children 
Guileless  and  frail, 

Meek  little  faces 
Upturned  and  pale ; 
Wild-wood  Geraniums, 

All  in  their  best, 
Languidly  leaning 

In  purple  gauze  dressed  : 
All  are  assembled, 

This  sweet  Sabbath-day, 
To  hear  what  the  priest 
In  his  pulpit  will  say. 


Write  answers  to  the  following  questions ,  and  let  each 
answer  he  a  line ,  or  lines ,  found  in  the  poem : 

Where  does  Jack-in-the-Pulpit  preach  to-day? 

What  is  the  color  of  the  canopy  over  him  seen  ? 

What  kind  of  faces  have  the  Buttercups ? 

What  are  the  Violets  doin^  ? 

Of  what  are  the  Dandelions  proud  ? 

For  what  purpose  are  all  the  flowers  assembled? 
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FAITHFUL  FIDO. 


Little  Fido’s  master  had  to  go  on  a  long 
journey,  and  he  took  her  with  him.  He  rode  a 
beautiful  horse,  and  Fido  trotted  cheerfully  at  the 
horse’s  heels.  Often  the  master  would  speak  a 
cheering  word  to  the  dog,  and  she  would  wag  her 
tail  and  bark  a  glad  answer.  And  so  they  trav- 

Ieled  on  and  on. 

The  sun  shone  hot,  and  the  road  was  dusty. 
The  beautiful  horse  was  covered  with  sweat,  and 
poor  Fido’s  tongue  lolled  out  of  her  mouth,  and 
her  little  legs  were  so  tired  they  could  hardly  go 
any  more. 

At  last  they  came  to  a  cool,  shady  wood,  and 
the  master  stopped,  dismounted;  and  tied  his 
horse  to  a  tree.  He  took  from  the  saddle  his 
heavy  saddle-bags :  they  were  heavy  because  they 
were  filled  with  gold. 


The  man  laid  the  bags  down  very  carefully  in 
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a  shady  place,  and,  pointing  to  them,  said  to  Fido, 
“  Watch  them.”  Then  he  drew  his  cloak  about 
him,  lay  down  with  his  head  on  the  bags,  and 
soon  was  fast  asleep. 

Little  Fido  curled  herself  up  close  to  her  mas¬ 
ter’s  head,  with  her  nose  over  one  end  of  the  bags, 
and  went  to  sleep  too.  But  she  did  not  sleep  very 
soundly,  for  her  master  had  told  her  to  watch, 
and  every  few  moments  she  would  open  her  eyes 
and  prick  up  her  ears,  to  learn  if  anybody  were 
coming. 

Her  master  was  tired,  and  slept  soundly  and 
long — very  much  longer  than  he  had  intended.  At 
last  he  was  awakened  by  Fido’s  licking  his  face. 

The  dog  saw  that  the  sun  was  nearly  setting, 
and  knew  that  it  was  time  for  her  master  to  go. 
The  man  patted  Fido,  and  jumped  up,  much 
troubled  to  find  he  had  slept  so  long. 

He  snatched  up  his  cloak,  threw  it  over  his 
horse,  untied  his  bridle,  sprang  into  the  saddle, 
and,  calling  Fido,  started  off  in  great  haste.  But 
little  Fido  did  not  seem  ready  to  follow  him. 

She  ran  after  the  horse  and  bit  at  his  heels, 
and  then  ran  back  again  to  the  woods,  all  the 
time  barking  furiously.  This  she  did  several 
times ;  but  her  master  had  no  time  to  heed  her 
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foolish  pranks,  and  galloped  away,  thinking  she 
would  follow  him. 

At  last  the  little  dog  sat  down  by  the  road-side, 
'  and  looked  sorrowfully  after  her  master,  until  he 
had  turned  a  bend  in  the  road. 


When  he  was  no  longer  in  sight,  she  sprang 
up  with  a  wild  bark  and  ran  after  him.  She 
overtook  him  just  as  he  had  stopped  to  water  his 
horse  in  a  brook  that  flowed  across  the  road. 
She  stood  beside  the  brook  and  barked  so  savage¬ 
ly,  that  her  master  rode  back  and  called  her  to 
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him;  but,  instead  of  coming  to  him,  she  darted 
off  down  the  road,  still  barking. 

Her  master  did  not  know  what  to  think,  and 
began  to  fear  that  his  dog  was  going  mad.  Mad 
dogs  are  afraid  of  water,  and  act  strangely  when 
they  see  it.  While  the  man  was  thinking  of  this, 
Fido  came  running  back  again,  and  dashed  at  him 
furiously.  She  leaped  up  on  the  legs  of  the  horse, 
and  even  jumped  up  and  bit  the  toe  of  her  mas¬ 
ter’s  boot;  then  she  ran  down  the  road  again, 
barking  with  all  her  little  might. 

Her  master  was  now  convinced  that  she  was 
mad,  and,  taking  out  his  pistol,  he  shot  her. 

He  rode  away  quickly,  for  he  loved  her  dearly, 
and  did  not  wish  to  see  her  die ;  but  he  had  not 
ridden  very  far  when  he  stopped  as  suddenly  as  if 
he  had  himself  been  shot.  He  felt  quickly  under 
his  cloak  for  his  saddle-bags.  They  were  not  there  ! 

Had  he  dropped  them,  or  had  he  left  them 
behind,  in  the  wood  ?  He  felt  sure  he  must  have 
left  them  in  the  wood,  for  he  could  not  recall 
picking  them  up  or  fastening  them  to  his  saddle. 
He  turned  quickly  about,  and  rode  back  again  as 
fast  as  his  horse  could  go. 

When  he  came  to  the  brook,  he  said,  u  Poor 
Fido !  ”  and  looked  about,  but  he  could  see  noth- 
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ing  of  her.  After  he  had  crossed  the  stream  he 
saw  some  drops  of  blood  upon  the  ground ;  and 
all  along  the  road,  as  he  went,  he  still  saw  drops 
-  of  blood.  Poor  little  Fido  ! 

Tears  came  into  the  man’s  eyes,  and  his  heart 
;  began  to  ache,  for  he  understood  now  why  little 
■  Fido  had  acted  so  strangely.  She  was  not  mad 
at  all  She  knew  that  her  master  had  left  his 
I  precious  bags  of  gold,  and  she  had  tried  to  tell 
I  him  in  the  only  way  she  could. 

Oh,  how  guilty  the  man  felt,  as  he  galloped 
[  along  and  saw  the  drops  of  blood  by  the  road- 
I  side !  At  last  he  came  to  the  wood,  and  there, 
I  all  safe,  lay  the  bags  of  gold ;  and  there,  beside 
|  them,  with  her  little  nose  lying  over  one  end  of 
them,  lay  faithful  Fido,  dead. 


Write  a  story  about  a  dog. 
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LESSON  L  X  X  . 

de-elined'  thr&at'-ened  eou-ra'-geotis 1 

hunts'-men  sov'-er-eism  ae-efts'-tomed 

o 

THE  COURAGEOUS  BOY. 

In  England,  one  day,  a  farmer  at  work  in  his 
fields  saw  a  party  of  huntsmen  riding  over  his 
farm.  He  had  a  field  in  which  the  wheat  was  just 
coming  up,  and  he  was  anxious  that  the  gentlemen 
should  not  go  into  that,  as  the  trampling  of  the 
horses  and  dogs  would  spoil  the  crop. 

So  he  sent  one  of  his  farm  hands,  a  bright 
young  boy,  to  shut  the  gate  of  that  field  and  to 
kee}}  guard  over  it.  He  told  him  that  he  must 
on  no  account  permit  the  gate  to  be  opened. 

Scarcely  had  the  boy  reached  the  field  and 
closed  the  gate  when  the  huntsmen  came  gallop¬ 
ing  up  and  ordered  him  to  open  it.  This  the  boy 
declined  to  do. 

“  Master,”  said  he,  “  has  ordered  me  to  permit 
no  one  to  pass  through  this  gate,  and  I  can  neither 
open  it  myself  nor  allow  any  one  else  to  do  so.” 

First  one  gentleman  threatened  to  thrash 
him  if  he  did  not  open  it ;  then  another  offered 
him  a  sovereign ;  but  all  to  no  effect.  The  brave 
boy  was  neither  to  be  frightened  nor  bribed. 
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Then  a  grand  and  stately  gentleman  came  for¬ 
ward  and  said :  “  My  boy,  do  yon  not  know  me  ? 
I  am  the  Duke  of  Wellington — one  not  accus¬ 
tomed  to  be  disobeyed;  and  I  command  you  to 
open  that  gate,  that  I  and  my  friends  may  pass.” 

The  boy  took  off  bis  bat  to  tbe  great  man  whom 
all  England  delighted  to  honor,  and  answered : 

“I  am  sure  the  Duke  of  Wellington  would 
not  wish  me  to  disobey  orders.  I  must  keep 
this  gate  shut,  nor  permit  any  one  to  pass  without 
my  master’s  express  permission.” 

The  brave  old  warrior  was  greatly  pleased  at 
the  boy’s  answer,  and  lifting  his  own  hat,  he  said : 

“  I  honor  the  man  or  the  boy  who  can  neither 
be  bribed  nor  frightened  into  doing  wrong.  With 
an  army  of  such  soldiers  I  could  conquer,  not  only 
the  French,  but  the  whole  world.” 

As  the  party  galloped  away,  the  boy  ran  off  to 
his  work,  shouting  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  “  Hur¬ 
rah  !  hurrah  for  the  Duke  of  W ellington  !  ” 


Copy  the  following  lines: 

BE  TRUE. 

The  very  first  duty  of  love  is  to  be  true.  Before  you 
are  kind,  be  sure  you  are  true.  From  your  lips,  speak 
the  truth !  In  your  minds,  think  the  truth !  In  your 
hearts,  love  the  truth  !  In  your  lives,  live  the  truth ! 
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LESSON  L  X  X  I  . 

THE  CHILD’S  WORLD. 

Great,  wide,  beautiful,  wonderful  World, 

With  the  wonderful  water  round  you  curled, 
And  the  wonderful  grass  upon  your  breast — 
World,  you  are  beautifully  drest ! 

The  wonderful  air  is  over  me, 

And  the  wonderful  wind  is  shaking  the  tree ; 

It  walks  on  the  water,  and  whirls  the  mills, 

And  talks  to  itself  on  the  tops  of  the  hills. 

You,  friendly  Earth,  how  far  do  you  go, 

With  the  wheat-fields  that  nod  and  the  rivers 
that  flow, 

With  cities,  and  gardens,  and  cliffs,  and  isles, 
And  people  upon  you  for  thousands  of  miles  ? 

Ah,  you  are  so  great,  and  I  am  so  small, 

I  hardly  can  think  of  you,  World,  at  all; 

And  yet,  when  I  said  my  prayers  to-day, 

A  whisper  within  me  seemed  to  say  : 

“  You  are  more  than  the  Earth,  though  you’re 
such  a  dot : 

You  can  love  and  think,  and  the  Earth  can  not !  ” 
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SPELLING-LESSONS. 

The  difficulty  of  spelling  English  words  arises  from  uncertainty 
in  regard  to  the  combinations  used  to  represent  elementary  sounds. 
For  instance,  the  sound  e  is  represented  in  eleven  different  ways  in 
the  words  ebb,  dead,  again,  aesthetics,  many,  nonpareil,  jeopardy, 
i  j  friend,  bury,  guest,  says.  Again,  the  words  bead,  head,  great,  heart, 
•J  wear,  ocean,  earth,  present  ea  with  seven  sounds, 
j  The  pupil  will  readily  learn  to  spell  all  words  in  which  the 
i  sounds  are  represented  by  the  usual  combinations  of  letters,  by 
)\  seeing  them  in  print  whenever  he  reads  a  book  or  newspaper. 

A  list  of  words  to  spell  should  not  be  cumbered  by  the  intro- 
:  duction  of  easy  words,  such  as  contain  only  the  usual  combinations, 

I  but  should  have  only  those  that  are  difficult  because  of  the  excep¬ 
tional  combinations  of  letters  used. 

The  spelling-book,  then,  may  be  a  very  small  book,  containing 

I  about  fifteen  hundred  words.  This  small  list  of  words  should  be 
so  thoroughly  learned  that  the  pupil  can  spell  orally  or  write  every 
word  in  it  without  hesitation.  This  can  be  accomplished  by  the 
pupil  of  twelve  years  of  age  in  six  months’  time,  having  one  lesson 
of  twenty  words  a  day  to  write  from  dictation,  and  using  every 
fifth  day  for  an  oral  review  of  all  words  from  the  beginning. 

This  thorough  drill  on  a  few  words  will  train  the  child’s  faculty 
of  observing  unusual  combinations  of  letters,  and  his  memory  thus 
!  trained  will  make  him  a  good  speller  without  spending  any  further 
time  over  the  spelling-book.  His  memory  will  absorb  and  retain 
hard  words  where^©F->he  sees  them,  just  as  a  sponge  absorbs  and 
retains  water.  ‘  j 

The  words  are  arranged  in  the  following  list  so  as  not  to  bring 
together  a  number  of  words  of  the  same  combination,  and  thereby 
paralyze  the  memory,  as  is  too  frequently  the  case  in  the  lists  given 
in  spelling-books,  which,  for  example,  collect  in  one  lesson  the 
words  ending  in  tion,  or  tain,  or  ture,  or  cious,  etc.,  thus  giving  to 
the  pupil  by  the  first  word  that  is  spelled  a  key  to  all  that  follow. 

Correct  pronunciation  is  as  important  as  correct  spelling,  and 
the  rare  combinations  of  letters  are  the  ones  most  likely  to  be  mis- 
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pronounced.  The  following  list  contains  the  words  liable  to  he 
mispronounced  as  well  as  misspelled,  and  even  some  words  easy  to 
spell  that  are  often  mispronounced.  The  following  mode  of  analy¬ 
sis  is  recommended  as  an  excellent  auxiliary  to  the  oral  and  writ¬ 
ten  spelling-lesson.  It  should  always  be  practiced  in  connection 
with  the  reading-lesson,  and  with  the  book  open  before  the  pupil,  in 
preference  to  the  usual  plan. 

Spelling  Analysis. — The  pupils  and  teacher  have  reading-books, 
or  spelling-books  open  at  the  lesson.  The  pupils,  in  the  order  of 
recitation,  analyze  the  list  of  difficult  words  one  after  the  other, 
as  follows: 

First  Pupil — Groat ,  g-r-o-a-t  (pronounces  and  reads  its  spelling 
from  the  book).  It  is  a  difficult  word,  because  the  sound  aw  is  rep¬ 
resented  by  the  rare  combination  oa;  it  is  usually  represented  by 
aw  or  au  {awl,  fraud),  and  by  o  before  r  (born).  This  sound  may 
be  represented  in  nine  ways. 

Second  Pupil — Police,  p-o-l-i-c-e.  It  is  a  difficult  wrord,  because 
the  sound  e  is  represented  by  i,  and  not  by  one  of  the  more  fre¬ 
quent  modes,  e,  ea,  ee,  ie,  and  ei.  There  are  twelve  ways  of  repre¬ 
senting  this  sound.  The  word  is  also  more  difficult  to  spell,  because 
it  represents  the  sound  of  s  by  ce. 

Third  Pupil — Sacrifice,  s-a-c-r-i-f-i-c-e.  It  is  difficult,  because 
the  sound  i  (before  f)  is  obscure,  and  may  be  represented  by  any 
one  of  twelve  ways.  The  letter  c  in  fee  has  here  the  sound  of  z,  a 
very  rare  use  of  that  letter.  The  word  is  liable  to  be  mispronounced 
sa'-krl-fis  or  sak'-ri-fis  for  sak'-ri-fiz. 


A. — Table  of  Equivalents  representing  Elementary  Sounds. 

L — The  sound  a  is  represented  in  eleven  ways:  1.  In  many  words 
by  a  (ale),  ai  (aid),  and  ay  (bay) ;  2.  In  a  few  words  by  ey  (they),  ‘fj 
ei  (veil),  ea  (break),  au  (gauge),  ao  (gaol,  for  jail),  e  and  ee  I 
(m^lee),  aye  (meaning  ever). 

II.  — The  sound  a  is  represented  in  three  ways:  1.  In  many  words 

by  a  (at) ;  2.  In  a  few  words  by  ai  (plaid),  ua  (guarantee). 

III. — The  sound  a  is  represented  in  six  ways:  1.  In  many  words  by 
a  (father) ;  2.  In  a  few  words  by  au  (taunt),  ea  (heart),  ua 
(guard),  e  (sergeant),  aa  (bazaar). 
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IV.  — The  sound  4  is  represented  in  seven  ways:  1.  In  many  words 
by  4  (c4re) ;  2.  In  a  few  words  by  4i  (f4ir),  e4  (pe4r),  4y  (prayer), 
e  (there),  6i  (th6ir),  a4  (A4ron).  4  is  the  sound  a  (ask)  followed 
by  the  guttural  vowel-sound  which  clings  to  the  smooth  r  (see 
below,  No.  XV.). 

V.  — The  sound  a  is  represented  only  by  a  (ask)  in  a  few  words. 

VI.  — The  sound  a  is  represented  in  nine  ways:  1.  In  many  words 
by  a  (all),  aw  (awl),  an  (fraud),  6  (born) ;  2.  In  a  few  words  by 
6u  (bought),  6a  (broad),  eo  (George),  ao  (extrabrdinary),  awe. 

VII.  — The  sound  e  is  represented  in  twelve  ways:  1.  In  many 
words  by  e  (eve),  ea  (beat),  ee  (beef),  ie  (chief) ;  2.  In  a  few 
words  by  ei  (deceive),  i  (marine),  ey  (key),  eo  (people),  uay 
(quay),  ue  (Portuguese),  ee>  (Cassar),  oe  (Phoebus). 

VIII.  — The  sound  e  is  represented  in  twelve  ways:  1.  In  many 
words  by  e  (met),  ea  (bread) ;  2.  In  a  few  words  by  ai  (said), 
ae  (diaeresis),  a  (any),  ei  (heifer),  eo  (leopard),  ie  (friend),  u 
(bury),  ue  (guest),  ay  (says),  ce  (CEdipus). 

IX.  — The  sound  i  (a  diphthong  composed  of  the  sounds  a-e,  pro¬ 
nounced  so  briefly  as  to  reduce  them  nearly  to  e-i  [her,  it])  is  rep¬ 
resented  in  ten  ways:  1.  In  many  words  by  i  (Ice),  y  (by),  Ie 
(die);  2.  In  a  few  words  by  ul  (guide),  el  (height),  uy  (buy),  ai 
(aisle),  ye  (r ye),  eye,  ay  (or  aye,  meaning  yes). 

X.  — The  sound  i  is  represented  in  twelve  ways:  1.  In  many  words 

by  1  (it),  y  (lynx),  ie  (duties) ;  2.  In  a  few  words  by  ui  (build), 
ai  (certain),  u  (busy),  e  (pretty),  ee  (been),  o  (women),  ei  (for¬ 
eign),  ia  (carriage),  oi  (tortoise). 

XI.  — The  sound  6  is  represented  in  ten  ways:  1.  In  many  words  by 
6  (note),  oa  (boat),  ow  (blow) ;  2.  In  a  few  words  by  ou  (four), 
oe  (foe),  oo  (door),  au  (hautboy),  ew  (sew),  eau  (beau),  eo  (yeo¬ 
man). 

XII.  — The  sound  6  is  represented  in  four  ways:  1.  In  many  words 
by  6  (not),  a  (was) ;  2.  In  a  few  words  by  on  (lough),  ow  (knowl¬ 
edge). 

XIII.  — The  sound  u  (a  diphthong  composed  of  1-66 ;  the  accent 
placed  on  the  i  gives  the  prevalent  American  pronunciation, 
placed  on  the  66  converts  the  i  into  a  v-sound,  and  gives  the  cur¬ 
rent  English  sound)  is  represented  in  nine  ways:  1.  In  many 
words  by  u  (tube),  ew  (few)  ;  2.  In  a  few  words  by  ue  (hue),  ui 
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(juice),  eft  (neftter),  ieft  (lieu),  iew  (view),  eau.  (beatlty),  ua  (roan- 
tua-maker). 

XIV.  — The  sound  ft  is  represented  in  eight  ways:  1.  In  many  words 
by  ft  (bftt),  6  (son,  and  terminations  in  ion),  on  (touch,  and  ter¬ 
minations  in  ous) ;  2.  In  a  few  words  by  oo  (blood),  oe  (does), 
oi  (porpoise),  io  (cushion),  eo  (dungeon). 

XV.  — The  sound  ft  is  represented  in  nine  ways:  1.  In  many  words 
by  ft  (bftrn),  e  (her),  i  (first)  ;  2.  In  a  few  words  by  ea  (heard), 
6  (work),  oft  (scoftrge),  y  (myrtle),  a  (liar),  ue  (guerdon).  This 
sound,  like  a  in  dir  (a  in  ask,  and  the  guttural  fth),  is  diphthongal, 
occasioned  by  the  transmutation  of  the  rough  or  trilled  r  to  the 
smooth  or  palatal  r,  the  effort  expended  in  trilling  the  tongue 
having  weakened  into  a  guttural  vowel-sound  fth,  beard  as  a 
glide  from  the  previous  vowel-sound  to  the  r.  Very  careful 
speakers  preserve  enough  of  the  original  sounds  of  e,  i,  and  y  to 
distinguish  them  from  o  or  u,  although  the  common  usage,  here 
and  in  England,  is  to  pronounce  them  all  alike,  except  before  a 
trilled  r.  Smart  says :  “  Even  in  the  refined  classes  of  society 
in  England  sur,  durt,  burd ,  etc.,  are  the  current  pronunciation 
of  sir ,  dirt ,  bird;  and,  indeed,  in  all  very  common  words  it 
would  be  somewhat  affected  to  insist  on  the  delicate  shade  of 
difference.”  The  careful  teacher  will,  however,  practice  his 
pupils  in  this  delicate  distinction  enough  to  make  them  well 
acquainted  with  it.  The  same  guttural  vowel-sound  fth  occurs 
as  a  vanish  after  e  (mere),  i  (fire),  6  (more),  ft  (pure),  etc. 

XVI.  — The  sound  u  is  represented  in  nine  ways:  1.  In  many  words 
by  oo  (bloom) ;  2.  In  a  few  words  by  ou  (group),  o  (do),  u  (rule), 
ew  (grew),  ewe  (vu),  ue  (true),  ui  (fruit),  oe  (shoe),  ceu  (manoeu¬ 
vre).  This  is  the  general  sound  of  ft  after  an  r  or  sh  sound, 
because  the  first  part  of  the  diphthong  (l-bo)  is  lost  (after  r)  or 
absorbed  (in  sh). 

XVII.  — The  sound  u  is  represented  in  four  ways:  1.  In  many  words 
by  oo  (brook);  2.  In  a  few  words  by  u  (bush),  ou  (would),  o 
(wolf). 

XVIII. — The  diphthong  oi  (=  a-i  or  aw-e),  as  in  coil,  is  represented 
also  by  oy  (boy). 

XIX. — The  diphthong  ou  (=  a-do),  as  in  bound,  is  represented  also 
by  ow  (crowd). 
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XX. — The  sounds  of  g  in  gem,  of  g  in  get,  of  s  in  so,  of  §  in  wa§, 
of  q  in  <?ell,  of  e  in  -eat,  of  ch  in  child,  of  -eh  in  ohorus,  of  ph  in 
machine,  of  x  in  ox,  of  5  in  e?act  (gz),  of  n  in  no,  of  n  in  con¬ 
cord  (kongkord),  of  th  in  thing,  of  th  in  the,  are  marked,  when 
marked,  as  here  indicated. 

/XXI. — The  sound  of  f  is  represented  by  ph  (philosopher)  in  many 
words,  and  by  gh  (cough)  in  a  few  words.  The  sound  of  v  is 
represented  by  f  in  of,  and  ph  (Stephen)  in  a  few  words.  The 
sound  of  sh  is  represented  by  c  (oceanic),  s  (nauseate),  t  (nego¬ 
tiation),  ce  (ocean),  ci  (social),  se  (nauseous),  si  (tension),  ti 
(captious),  ch  (chaise),  sc  (conscientious),  sch  (schorl),  sci  (con¬ 
science).  xi  =  ksh  in  noxious,  xu  =  kshu  in  luxury,  su  =  shu  in 
sure  ;  zh  is  represented  by  si  (fusion),  zi  (grazier),  s  (symposium), 
ti  (transition),  ssi  (abscission),  g  (rouge)  ;  zu  =  zhu  in  azure. 

B. — Table  of  Sounds  represented  by  Letters  and  Combinations. 

1.  a — eight  sounds :  ale,  at,  alms,  ask,  care,  all,  was,  any  (e). 

2.  e — five  sounds :  eve,  met,  th6re,  her,  pretty  (i). 

3.  i — four  sounds :  Ice,  it,  fatigue,  fir. 

4.  o — eight  sounds :  note,  nor,  n5t,  move,  wolf,  work,  son,  wom¬ 
en  (1). 

5.  u— eight  sounds :  use  (yu),  cube,  biit,  rude,  pull,  Mr,  busy  (1), 
bury  (6). 

6.  y— three  sounds  :  by,  lyric,  myrrh. 

*T.  aa  =  a,  a  ;  ae  =  e,  §  ;  ai  =  a,  a,  a,  §,  I,  1 ;  ao  =  a,  a ;  au  =  a,  a, 
a,  6  ;  aw  =  a ;  awe  =  a ;  ay  =  a,  a,  e,  I ;  aye  =  a. 

8.  ea  =  a,  a,  a,  e,  6,  ft  ;  ee  =  e,  1,  a ;  ei  =  a,  a,  e,  e,  I,  1 ;  ey  =  a, 
e,  I ;  eo  =  e,  e,  o,  6,  ii  ;  eu  =  h,  yu,  yu ;  ew  =  h,  o,  u,  yu  ;  eau 
=  6,  u;  ewe  =  yu;  eye  =  I;  eou  =  yu. 

9.  ia  =  1,  ya ;  ie  =  e,  8, 1, 1,  ye,  yu ;  io  =  yo,  yii,  ii  ;  iu  =  yu ;  ieu 
=  u  ;  iew  =  u ;  iou  =  yu. 

10.  oa  =  6,  a  ;  oe  =  e,  e,  o,  u,  ii  ;  oi  =  oy,  1,  ii,  wi,  wa  ;  ceu  =  u ;  00 
=  o,  u,  u  ii  ;  ou  =  ow,  a,  o,  o,  o,  ii ;  ow  =  ou,  0,0;  oy  =  oi. 

11.  ua  =  a,  a,  u,  wa,  wa,  wa,  wa,  wa;  ue  =  e,  e,  we,  we,  ii,  ii,  u, 
yu;  ui  =  I,  1,  ii,  u,  wi,  wi,  wi,  we;  uo  =  wo,  wb ;  uy  =  e,  I; 
uay  =  e  ;  uea  =  we  ;  uee  =  we  ;  uoy  =  woi;  uay  =  wa,  e. 
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C. — Comparatively  Common  Words, 


I. 

II. 

III. 

3c'id 

pfir'chase 

groat  (grawt> 

ar'id 

si'lence 

fief 

eom-peV 

rai'ment 

fiend 

fag'ot 

whey 

fierce 

haz'ard 

skein 

grief 

sal'ad 

gaol 

niece 

sat'in 

prayer  (prar) 

shriek 

tac'it 

guard 

wield 

ab'sence 

fbught  (fawt) 

/  wrought  (rawt) 

be-lief' 

pal 'ate 

eash-ier7 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

deceit7 

LSop'ard 

erys'tal 

weird 

bu'ri-al  (Mr') 

sylvan 

•ea-price* 

guSss 

guin'ea 

po-lice' 

pac'i-fy 

bus'i-ness  (biz'nee 

ra-vine' 

r&r'e-ty 

prfet'ty  (prit') 

chim'ney 

sp&g'i-fy 

sieve 

mSd'ley 

sig'ni-fy 

wo  men  (wim'ea; 

£ae'§ar 

stu'pe-fy 

ch£r'rie§ 

peo'ple 

prbph'e-sy 

chieftain 

hSif'er 

height  (hit) 

bis’-euit  (  kit) 

VII. 

VIII. 

IX. 

Cir'-euit  ('kit) 

bu'reau  ('ro) 

plov'er 

fbr'eign  ('in) 

yeo'man 

griev'oh9 

fbr'feit 

seaHop  (skoi) 

-eo-eobn' 

miil'lem  ('lin) 

squan'der  (on') 

rou-tine' 

fgr'rule  ('rfl) 

trough  (trawf) 

tomb 

ISt'tnge  ('tis) 

knowledge  (nol  ej) 

-ebn'strue 

mar'riage  ('rij) 

sin'ew  (yu) 

o7dor 

tbr'toise  (tis) 

ntii'sange 

mar'tyr 

•eo'eoa  ('ko) 

neti'ter 

Cipher 

al'oe 

pom'mel 

shl'phur 
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X. 

ty'phus 
zeph'yr 
Ste'phen  ('vn) 
per-suade' 
-ean'to§ 

•ear'goeg 

■edm'mai 

sue§ 

sgig'gors 

Tuesday 

XIII. 

psalm  (sam) 

eon-tgmpt'i-ble 

symp'tom 

a-pos'tle  (-pos'i) 

moisten  (s'n) 

wrench 

naught 

yacht  (yot) 

blam'a-ble 

change'a-ble 

XVI. 

fur'ni-ture 

mer'gi-ful 

mfrr'mur-ing 

ad-mit'tance 

o-e-eur'rengf 

pos-sess'or 

pro-geed' 

su-e-geed' 

au-e-tion-eer' 

mount-am-eer' 


XI. 

tru'i§m 

di§-gern'  (-zern') 
sa-e'ri-fice  (-fiz) 
gib'bet 
gim'bal§ 
gip'sy 
ves'tige 
dun'geon  ('jun) 
pig'eon  ('on) 
sur'geon 

XIV. 

peage'a-ble 

re-geiv'a-ble 

mer'ri-ment 

boundary 

Feb'ru-a-ry 

mls'sion-a-ry  (sh') 

se-e're-ta-ry 

mil'li-ner-y 

mys'ter-y 

nun'ner-y 

XVII. 

•eas'si-mere 

per-se-vere' 

brig-a-dier' 

ghan-de-lier'  (shan-) 

ma  ghiin'er-y 

per-sua'§ion 

di-vi§'ion 

leisure 

■Qhris'tian 

on'ion 


XII. 

al-le'giange  (  janse) 
-eou-ra'geoiis  (ku-) 
mi-ll'tia  (-lish'a) 
an'cient 
gra'cious 

lus'cious  (lush'us) 

de-fi'cient 

mu-gi'cian 

phy-§i'cian 

sus-pi'cioiis 

XV. 

ven'ti-late 

pe-trole-um 

Med-i-ter-ra'ne-an 

mis-gel-la/ne-oiis 

gay'e-ty 

sim-i-lar'i-ty 

fe-rog'i-ty 

an'te-room 

im-aglne 

i-tal'i-glze 

XVIII. 

■Ghrist'mas  (Kris') 

ehlo'ro-form 

aehe 

ar'-ehi-teet 

sep'ul-eher  (-kur) 

wrink'le 

e-elipse' 

ag'lle 

fragile 

pu'er-ile 
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XIX. 

XX. 

XXI. 

fem'i-nme 

ve'hi-ele 

pea'-eock 

jes'sa-miDe 

•erip'ple 

sheriff 

vex-a/tious 

triple 

«ar'-eass 

de-gl'sive 

fi'ber 

Qy'press 

nar'ra-tive 

o'gre 

mat'tress 

•eur'a-ble 

sQep'ter 

pos-s8ss' 

pay'a-ble 

wea'gel  (z'l) 

vlct'ualg  (vitiz) 

syl'la-ble 

straiten  (t'n) 

sgen'er-y 

ej-haust'i-ble 

rai'gin  (z'n) 

ef-fer-v&sge' 

I'gi-ele 

fa-tigue' 

hand'ker-chief  ihankO 

XXII. 

XXIII. 

XXIV. 

"WMnes'day  (wenz') 

de'sen-sy 

-eSl'o-ny 

eam'pbor 

dai'§y 

-eSr'-al 

Isth'nms  (is') 

a-p6s'tro-pbe 

61'e-gant 

rheu'ma-ti§m 

freellom 

$n'e-my 

rhi-nftc'e-ros 

wbole'some 

for'est 

rhu'barb 

at-tor'ney  (tar') 

ld'i-ot 

salm'on  (sam') 

whey 'ey 

lat'i-tude 

nSph'ew 

bot'a-ny 

m&l'o-dy 

pbl-i-tl'cian 

•eal'i-eo 

m£m'o-ry 

as-so-ci-a'tion  (-shi-) 

chfre'o  late 

mgr'it 

XXV. 

XXVI. 

XXVII. 

raod'el 

tyrian-ny 

bbt'tom 

mm'is-ter 

ver'y 

biif'fa-lo 

peril 

a-bill-ty 

but'ter 

pSt'ty 

a~ead'e-my 

-early 

reb'el 

ap-par'el 

Sm'na-moD 

r&l'ish 

-eom-parl-son 

■eof'fee 

sen'ate 

ap'pe-tlte 

-eop'per 

spirit 

bag'gage 

-eun'ning 

tgn'ant 

ballad 

dif'fi-eult 

trbp'ie 

bit'ter 

dm'ner 
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XXVIII. 

XXIX. 

XXX. 

Sr'ror 

shiid'der 

ch&Ilenge 

flan'nel 

skit'tish 

di-e'tion-a-ry 

glit'ter 

t&n'nel 

Sn'vi-oiis 

ham'mer 

mo-las'se§ 

Sx-pe-di'tion 

hur'ry 

to-ba-e'-eo 

grid'i-ron  (7i-urn; 

m'no-cent 

a-gree'a-ble 

hap'pi-ness 

'  man'ner 

a/pron  (a'pura) 

l'ron  (rum) 

pillar 

fiv'er-age 

judg'ment 

rab'bit 

-eat'er-pil-lar 

mSd'i-gine 

rus'set 

gel-e-bra/ tion 

d6dge 

XXXI. 

XXXII. 

XXXIII. 

ne^'es-sa-ry 

prSs'per-obs 

Tfen-nes  see' 

om'e-let 

ree-ol-lS-e'tion 

Mm-ne-so'ta 

5p'er-ate 

rel'a-tive 

■6al-i-f6r'ni-a 

pa-ren'the-sis 

rSm'e-dy 

Lou-i-§i-an'a 

per-geive' 

sas'sa-fras 

Mich'i-gan  (sh') 

per'se-ehte 

s&p'a-rate 

Qin-gin-na'ti 

pew'ter  (pu7) 

tSl'e-gr^ph 

Brooklyn 

-  pr8§'i-dent 

whort'le-bSr'ry 

Qhi-ea'go 

pnv'i-lSge 

■Gon-nectl-eut  (-net') 

Alle-gha-ny 

pro-ged'ure 

Pfenn-syl-va'ni-a 

■6an'a-da 

XXXIV. 

XXXV. 

XXXVI. 

Ni-ag'a-ra 

Ed'-in-biirgh  (-bur-ruh)  hip-po-p6t'a-miis 

Mont-re-al' 

•Co-logne'  (-ion') 

sgythe 

Que-boe' 

Aa/ron 

eight'i-eth 

Sioux  (sob) 

■Ghris'to-pher 

a-gain'  (-ffi n7) 

E'gypt 

Dan'i-el 

Ar'a-bi-e 

Him-a-la'ya 

Philip 

■ealf  (kaf) 

No'-va  S-eo'tia 

Har'ri-et 

main-tain' 

Ant-ar-e'ti-e 

HSl'en 

nothing 

Thame§  (temz) 

Ellen 

um-br&lla 

■Gal'ro 

kSr'o-sene 

wres'tle  (s'l) 

£14 
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XXXVII*  XXXVIII* 


(2)  ail 

(2)  dye 

(2)  heard 

(2)  son 

(2)  awl 

(2)  flea 

(2)  whole 

(2)  stare 

(2)  eight 

(2)  flower 

(2)  hour 

(2)  steak 

(2)  baU 

(2)  fore 

(2)  knot 

(2)  steal 

(2)  bare 

(2)  foul 

(2)  know 

(2)  tax 

(2)  bee 

(2)  fir 

(2)  nun 

(2)  their 

(2)  beat 

(2)  great 

(2)  pane 

(3)  two 

(2)  blue 

(2)  hare 

(2)  sea 

(2)  weight 

(2)  buy 

(2)  heal 

(2)  soar 

(2)  weigh 

(2)  deer 

(2)  hear 

(2)  some 

(2)  arc 

*  These  words  (Lessons  XXXVII.  and  XXXVIII.)  are  to  be  spelled  and  defined, 
and  the  other  words  of  similar  pronunciation  also  spelled  and  defined,  at  the  same  time. 
For  example,  the  teacher  gives  out  the  word  two  (three  ways  of  spelling  it),  and  the 
pupil  spells  and  defines  two,  to,  too. 


APPLETONS’  SCHOOL  READERS, 


BY 

W1I.  T.  HARRIS,  LL.  D.,  Sup't  of  Schools ,  St.  Louis ,  Mo. 

A.  J.  RICKOFF,  A.M.,  Sup't  of  Instruction.  Cleveland ,  Ohio. 
MARK  BAILEY,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Elocution,  Yale  College. 

CONSISTING  OF  FITE  BOOKS,  SUPERBLY  ILLUSTRATED. 


Appletons’  First  Reader.  Child’s  Quarto.  90  pages. 

In  the  First  Reader  the  combined  word  and  phonic  methods  are  ad¬ 
mirably  developed  and  carefully  graded.  In  the  first  52  pages  (Part  I), 
in  connection  with  beautiful  and  child-life  reading-lessons,  are  taught  the 
names  of  all  the  letters,  the  short  sounds  of  the  vowels,  and  the  sounds 
of  the  consonants  and  diphthongs.  In  Part  II  are  found  a  systematic 
marking  of  silent  letters  and  the  more  easily  distinguished  sounds  of 
vowels,  and  a  continued  drill  in  the  sounds  of  consonants.  The  aim  is 
to  make  the  pupil  acquainted  with  the  forms  and  powers  of  letters,  and 
the  sound,  construction,  and  meaning  of  words.  The  pictorial  illustra¬ 
tions  have  been  made  a  feature  not  only  of  unusual  attractiveness,  but 
are  instructive  and  interesting  adjuncts  to  the  text,  as  subjects  for  study 
•and  oral  exercises. 

Appletons’  Second  Reader.  12mo.  14S  pages. 

This  continues  the  plan  of  the  First,  and  gives  a  complete  table  of  all 
the  vowel  and  consonant  sounds  with  their  markings  according  to  Webster 
— “A  Key  to  Pronunciation.”  Preceding  each  reading-lesson  the  new 
words  of  that  lesson  are  carefully  marked  for  a  spelling-exercise.  This 
Reader  gives  prominence  to  the  phonic  analysis  and  the  noting  of  silent 
letters,  to  the  placing  of  diacritical  marks,  which  must  be  learned  by 
practice  in  marking  words  ;  also,  to  the  spelling  of  words  and  to  sentence¬ 
making,  using  the  words  occurring  in  the  reading-lessons. 

Appletons’  Third  Reader.  12mo.  214  pages. 

In  this  Reader  the  plan  of  the  second  is  continued,  with  the  addition 
of  some  important  features,  notably  the  lessons  “  How  to  read,”  placed 
at  intervals  through  the  book.  They  form  the  preliminary  instruction  in 
elocution  which  Professor  Bailey  has  developed  in  this  and  the  succeed¬ 
ing  volumes  in  a  masterly  and  unique  manner. 

The  selection  of  “comparatively  common  words,”  yet  such  as  are 
easily  and  usually  misspelled,  numbering  about  five  hundred,  given  at 
the  close,  is  a  feature  of  very  great  practical  value,  and  answers  beyond 
cavil  the  question  sometimes  asked,  “  Ought  not  a  speller  to  accompany 
or  precede  the  series  ?  ” 
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APPLETONS'  SCHOOL  READERS.— {Continued) 


Introductory  Fourth  Reader.  12mo. 

Designed  for  those  pupils  who  have  finished  the  Third  Reader,  and 
are  yet  too  young  or  too  immature  to  take  up  the  Fourth. 

Appletons’  Fourth  Reader.  1 2mo.  248  pages. 

It  is  here  that  the  student  enters  the  domain  of  literature  proper,  and 
makes  the  acquaintance  of  the  standard  writers  of  “  English  undefiled  ” 
in  their  best  style.  Having  received  adequate  preparation  in  the  previous 
books,  he  is  now  able  to  appreciate  as  well  as  to  assimilate  the  higher 
classics  now  before  him. 

A  new  and  invaluable  feature  in  the  editorship  of  this  and  the  next 
volume  is  the  “  Preparatory  Notes  ”  appended  to  each  selection,  for  the 
aid  of  both  teacher  and  pupil. 

The  elocutionary  work  commenced  in  the  Third  Reader  is  continued 
and  gradually  advanced  to  the  higher  phases  of  the  subject.  Spelling- 
exercises  are  also  appended,  introducing  “  Words  difficult  to  spell,”  with 
both  phonic  and  what  are  usually  known  as  orthographic  principles  for¬ 
mulated  into  rules.  Beautifully  engraved  full-page  illustrations  embellish 
the  interior  of  the  book,  and  render  it  artistically  chaste  and  attractive. 

Appletons’  Fifth  Reader.  12mo.  471  pages. 

This  Reader  is  the  one  to  which  the  editors  have  given  their  choicest 
efforts.  The  elementary  principles  of  the  earlier  volumes  are  not  forgot¬ 
ten  in  this,  but  are  subordinated  to  matters  germane  to  more  advanced 
teaching.  The  “  Preparatory  Notes  ”  are  more  advanced  than  those  of 
the  preceding  Reader,  and  seek  to  direct  the  mind  more  to  style  and  the 
literary  character,  and  lastly  to  the  logical  element  of  the  thought.  Liter¬ 
ary  history  and  criticism  are  woven  into  the  work  in  such  wav  as  to  evoke 
thought  .nd  inquiry  in  the  mind  of  the  young.  Extracts  are  given  from 
Webster,  Jefferson,  Irving,  Audubon,  Cooper,  Emerson,  Wirt,  and  Wash¬ 
ington,  along  witl  others  from  De  Quincey,  Goethe,  Victor  Hugo,  Byron, 
Shelley,  Hilton,  Coleridge,  and  Shakespeare ;  and  with  these  is  a  vast 
amount  of  valuable  information  of  every  kind.  It  is,  indeed,  a  text-book 
of  belles-lettres,  as  well  as  of  reading  and  spelling.  Professor  Bailey’s 
lessons  in  elocution  are  fuller  than  in  preceding  volumes,  and  can  probably 
not  be  equaled  in  the  language  for  perspicuous  brevity  and  completeness. 
All  the  departments  recitation — the  earnest  and  plain,  the  noble,  the 
joyous,  the  sad — sarcasm,  scorn,  humor,  passion,  poetry — are  given  clearly 
and  practically.  The  collection  of  “  Unusual  and  Difficult  Words  ”  at  the 
close  comprises  fifty-four  lists  of  words  which  should  always  be  kept  in 
mind  by  the  student. 

D.  APPLETON  &  00.,  Publishers, 

NEW  YORK;  BOSTON,  CHICAGO,  ATLANTA,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


APPLETONS’ 

STANDARD  GEOGRAPHIES. 


Comprehensive,  Attractive,  up  to  Date. 


THE  SERIES: 

Appletons’  Elementary  Geography. 

This  book  treats  the  subject  objectively,  makes  knowledge  precede 
definitions,  and  presents  facts  in  their  logical  connections,  taking 
gradual  steps  from  the  known  to  the  unknown.  The  work  is  designed 
to  be  elementary,  not  only  in  name  and  size,  but  also  in  the  style 
and  quality  of  its  matter  and  development  of  the  subject.  The  illus¬ 
trations  have  been  selected  with  great  care,  and  the  maps  are  distinct, 
unencumbered  with  names,  accurate,  and  attractive. 

Introduction  price,  55  cents. 

Appletons’  Higher  Geography. 

This  volume  is  not  a  repetition  of  the  Elementary,  either  in  its  mat¬ 
ter  or  mode  of  developing  the  subject.  In  it  the  earth  is  viewed  as  a 
whole,  and  the  great  facts  of  political  as  depending  on  the  physical 
geography  are  fully  explained.  Great  prominence  is  given  to  com¬ 
merce  and  leading  industries  as  the  result  of  physical  conditions.  The 
maps  challenge  comparison  in  point  of  correctness,  distinctness,  and 
artistic  finish.  Special  State  editions,  with  large,  beautiful  maps  and 
descriptive  matter,  supplied  without  additional  expense. 

Introduction  price,  $1.25. 

Appletons’  Physical  Geography. 

The  new  Physical  Geography  stands  unrivaled  among  text-books  on 
the  subject.  Its  list  of  authors  includes  such  eminent  scientific 
specialists  as  Quackenbos,  Newberry.  Hitchcock,  Stevens,  Gannett, 
Dali,  Merriam,  Britton,  Lieutenant  Stoney,  George  F.  Kunz,  and 
others,  presenting  an  array  of  talent  never  before  united  in  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  a  single  text-book. 

Introduction  price,  $1.60. 

Specimen  copies,  for  examination ,  will  be  sent ,  post-paid ,  to  teachers  and  school- 

officers ,  on  receipt  of  the  introduction  prices. 

Liberal  terms  made  to  schools  for  introduction  arid  exchange. 

D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  PUBLISHEES, 

New  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  Atlanta,  San  Francisco. 


PRACTICAL  AND  PROGRESSIVE, 


APPLETONS’ 

STANDARD  COPY-BOOKS. 

THE  SERIES: 

LEAD-PENCIL  TRACING,  three  numbers,  i,  2,  and  3. 

(Writing  taught  three  grades  lower  than  in  any  other  books.) 
INK  TRACING,  two  numbers,  1  and  2. 

SHORT  COURSE  (without  Tracing),  seven  numbers,  1,  2, 
3,  4,  5,  6,  and  7. 

GRAMMAR  COURSE,  ten  numbers,  1,  2,  3,  4,  4^,  5, 
6,  and  Exercise  Books  A,  B,  and  C. 

BUSINESS  FORMS.  1,  2,  and  3. 


SPECIAL  FEATURES . 

The  Lead-Pencil,  Short,  and  Grammar  Courses  are  independent 
of  each  other,  and  each  is  complete  in  itself.  But  progressive 
grading  is  maintained  throughout,  so  that  the  Short  Course  is  an 
advance  upon  the  Lead- Pencil  Course,  and  the  Grammar  upon  the 
Short  Course. 

Exercise-Books  A,  B,  and  C,  make  Movement  practicable  for  public 
schools.  Graded  Exercise-Books  A  (primary  drill-book),  B,'  and  C 
(grammar  grades,  high-schools,  and  business  colleges),  contain  a 
series  of  exercises  calculated  to  train  the  muscles  of  the  arm  and 
hand,  producing  the  true  writing-movement.  Practical  drills  upon 
all  possible  combinations  of  letters.  They  are  designed  to  supple¬ 
ment  the  regular  writing-book. 

Business  Forms,  i,  2,  and  3,  contain  all  kinds  of  business  and  social 
forms,  blank  checks,  receipts,  etc.,  etc.  Business  forms  and  let¬ 
ters  contained  in  these  books  are  the  joint  product  of  some  of  the 
leading  educators  and  business  men  of  this  country.  Designed 
for  the  upper  grades,  high-schools,  and  business  colleges,  these 
books  are  a  valuable  addition  to  our  popular  system,  and  a  long 
step  in  the  right  direction. 

Teachers  will  find  it  to  their  interest  to  examine  these  books ,  and  they  are 

accordingly  invited  to  correspond  with  the  publishers. 

D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  PUBLISHERS, 

New  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  Atlanta,  San  Francisco. 


A  HISTORY  OE  THE 
UNITED  STATES  AND  ITS  PEOPLE. 


FOR  THE  USE  OF  SCHOOLS, 

BY  EDWARD  EGGLESTON. 

Dr.  Eggleston’s  new  History  of  the  United  States  is 
one  of  the  most  interesting  and  attractive  school-hooks 
ever  published.  The  author  has  used  his  art  as  a  story¬ 
teller,  and  his  experience  as  a  writer,  to  make  American 
history  something  living,  human,  and  real,  and  therefore 
delightful.  The  illustrations  have  been  secured  from 
original  sources,  and  the  artists  engaged  upon  the  work 
include  some  of  the  most  noted  and  expert  in  this  country. 


CHICAGO  TRIBUNE,  Sept.  22,  1888. 

“Dr.  Eggleston  has  prepared  not  only  a  new  American  text-hook,  but 
he  has  prepared  it  on  a  plan  combining  so  many  advantages  that  Americans 
many  years  out  of  school  will  find  it  delightful  reading,  although  primarily 
designed  for  school  use.  There  is  compacted  in  it  a  narrative  of  our  develop¬ 
ment  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present.  .  .  .  Adorning  and  enlivening 
it  are  maps  which  keep  pace  with  the  story  and  make  familiar  by  colors 
and  drawings,  specially  contrived  for  episodes  and  epochs,  all  the  surround¬ 
ings  which  fasten  not  merely  events  but  their  full  significance  on  the  mind. 
These  maps  are  to  be  cordially  commended.  .  .  .  The  literary  style  of  the 
book  is  worthy  of  its  scholastic  character.  Edward  Eggleston  has  long 
loved  the  function  of  the  teacher.  He  has  long  practiced  the  art  of  writing 
good  English.  Combining  that  spirit  and  this  art,  he  offers  what  will 
probably  not  be  challenged  as  the  most  pleasing,  the  most  convenient,  and 
the  most  fascinating  popular  text  yet  produced  upon  the  subject  that  ought 
to  be  dearest  to  American  youth.” 


Introduction  price,  $1.05. 


Copies  for  examination  mailed  to  teachers  at  the  introduction  price. 
Send  for  specimen  pages. 


D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  PUBLISHERS, 

New  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  Atlanta,  San  Francisco. 


APPLETONS' 

MATHEMATICAL  SERIES. 

THREE  VOLUMES. 

Beautifully  Illustrated.  The  Objective  Method 
Practically  Applied. 

THE  SERIES:  _ 

I.  Numbers  Illustrated 

And  applied  in  Language,  Drawing,  and  Reading 
Lessons.  An  Arithmetic  for  Primary  Schools . 
By  ANDREW  J.  RLCKOFF,  LL.  D.,  and  E.  C. 
DA  VIS. 

Introduction  price,  36  cents. 

II.  Numbers  Applied. 

A  Complete  Arithmetic  for  all  Grades.  Pi'e- 
pared  on  the  inductive  Method,  with  many  new 
and  especially  practical  features.  By  ANDREW 
J.  RICKOFF,  LL.  D. 

Introduction  price,  75  cents. 

III.  Numbers  Symbolized. 

An  Elementary  Algebra.  By  DAVID  M.  SEN¬ 
SE  NIG,  M.  S.,  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the 
State  Normal  School  at  West  Chester,  Pa. 

"Without  Answers— Introduction  price,  $1.08. 

WTith  Answers— Introduction  price,  $1.16. 


These  books  are  the  result  of  extended  research,  as  to  the  best 
methods  now  in  use,  and  many  years’  practical  experience  in  class-room 
work  and  school  supervision. 

Send  for  full  descriptive  circular.  Specimen  copies  will  be  mailed  to 
teachers  at  the  introduction  prices. 

D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  PUBLISHERS, 

New  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  Atlanta,  San  Francisco. 


APPLETONS’  INSTRUCTIVE  READING-BOOKS, 

By  JAMES  JOHONNOT, 

Author  of  “  Principles  and  Practice  of  Teaching,’'  “  Geographical  Reader,” 

“  How  we  Live,’’  etc. 


THE  NATURAL  HISTORY  SERIES. 

No.  l.  Book  of  Cats  and  Dogs,  and  other  Friends. 

17  cents. 

No.  2.  Friends  in  Feathers  and  Fur  and  other 
Neighbors.  30  cents. 

[Neighbors  with  Wings  and  Fins  and 

_  !  some  others.  40  cents. 

No.  3.  * 

I  Some  Curious  Flyers,  Creepers,  and 
L  Swimmers.  40  cents. 

No.  4.  Neighbors  with  Claws  and  Hoofs  and 
their  Kin.  54  cents. 

No.  5.  Glimpses  of  the  Animate  World :  Science 
and  Literature  of  Natural  History.  -Si.oo. 

THE  HISTORICAL  SERIES. 

Book  I.  Grandfather’s  Stories. 

Book  II.  Stories  of  Heroic  Deeds.  30  cents. 

Book  III,  Part  I.  Stories  of  Our  Country.  40  cents. 
Part  II.  Stories  of  Other  Lands.  40  cents. 

Book  IV,  Part  I.  Stories  of  the  Olden  Time.  54 

cents. 

Part  n.  Ten  Great  Events  in  History,  54  cents. 
Book  v.  How  Nations  Grow  and  Decay. 


Unexcelled  for  Supplementary  Reading . 

Specimen  copies  mailed  to  teachers  at  the  introduction  prices ,  as  quoted 
above.  Send  for  full  descriptive  circulars. 

D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  PUBLISHERS, 

New  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  Atlanta,  San  Francisco. 


APPLETONS’ 

Elementary  Reading 


CHARTS 

CHARTS 

CHARTS 

CHARTS 

CHARTS 

CHARTS 

CHARTS 

CHARTS 

CHARTS 

CHARTS 

CHARTS 

CHARTS 

CHARTS 

CHARTS 

CHARTS 

CHARTS 

CHARTS 

CHARTS 

CHARTS 

CHARTS 

CHARTS 


Forty-seven  Numbers. 

Prepared  by  REBECCA  D.  RICKOFF. 


With  Patent  Revolving  Supporter. 


Designed  to  make  learning  to  read  a  pleasant  pastime. 

Designed  to  cultivate  the  observing  powers  of  children. 

Designed  to  teach  the  first  steps  of  reading  in  the  right  way. 

Designed  to  train  the  mind  of  the  child  by  philosophical  methods. 

Designed  to  furnish  the  primary  classes  with  a  variety  of  inter¬ 
esting  occupations  in  school-hours. 

Every  step  in  advance  is  in  a  logical  order  of  progression  and 
development. 

Pictures,  objects,  and  things  are  employed,  rather  than  abstract 
rules  and  naked  type. 

The  beautiful  and  significant  illustrations  are  an  especially  notice¬ 
able  and  attractive  feature  of  these  charts. 

Every  chart  in  the  series  has  in  view  a  definite  object,  which  is 
thoroughly  and  systematically  developed. 

They  are  in  accord  with  the  educational  spirit  of  the  day,  and 
with  the  methods  followed  by  the  best  instructors. 

They  are  the  only  charts  planned  with  special  reference  to  the 
cultivation  of  language  and  the  power  of  expression. 

They  follow  the  natural  method  of  teaching,  appealing  to  those 
faculties  of  the  child  that  are  most  easily  awakened,  and  in¬ 
citing  correct  mental  processes  at  the  outset. 

These  charts  introduce  a  new  and  improved  mode  of  suspension 
while  in  use,  a  feature  of  much  practical  value. 

These  charts  should  be  in  every  primary-school  room  in  the  country. 


The  Charts,  27  x  34  inches  in  size,  are  printed  upon  strong,  flexible, 
tinted  paper,  and  firmly  bound  at  the  upper  margin,  where  they  are  attached  to 
the  Supporter  frame.  They  are  turned  back  over  the  frame  when  in  use,  expos¬ 
ing  to  view  any  one  in  the  set  desired. 

ID.  APPLETON  Sc  CO., 

New  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  and  San  Francisco. 


